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Reprieve for Taiwan 


‘On top of old Smoky...’ 


It la Ironic that the single moat important 
issue in Sino-American relations — Taiwan — 
is not sparking any headlines during the 
Kissinger visit to Peking. There cannot be a 
'full normalization of those relations until that 
issue is settled. 

Yet the Chinese leaders have not been 
pressing the matter. They keep the topic in 
the hopper and will nob abandon It as long as 
Taiwan is politically separated from the 
mainland. But they have been signalling their 
patience and suggesting it Is up to the United 
States (o break the Impasse. 

The reason for this seems dear. After the 
collapse of the American effort in Vietnam, 
China, no less than the U.S., was concerned 
about the possible destabilization of Asia If 
American military forces began withdrawing 
from the region. It didn't want to create any 
vacuums into which the Russians might move. 
Hence the constant theme in Peking that the 
U.S. must remain militarily strong — in AsJa 
and Europe — against an alleged Soviet 
threat. 

But there Is perhaps another calculation in 
Chinese thinking. That Is concern about the 
American political situation and the uncer- 
tainties that loom as the nation heads into an 
election year. Peking would seem to have a 
vested interest In doing nothing to upset the 
return to presidential office of the man who Is 
pursuing the Nlxon-Klseinger foreign policy. 

Taiwan, which commands a strong lobby in 
Washington, appears to be gathering more 
and more support. Not only right-wing conser- 
vatives now oppose any move on Taiwan. Left- 
wing liberals likewise say the U.S. must be 
careful net to prejudice Its interests there. 

Given this mood, it wojild be dtiftcuit ior the 
President to negotiate a settlement of the 
Taiwan question which lie could sell politi- 
cally. In fact, any agreement, along with such 


Issues as the Panama Canal, could cause him 
acute trouble in Congress. 

Some voices in Washington argue that it 
would be better to grapple with the problem 
while Chairman Mao and Premier Chou are 
still on the scene, since they are committed to 
a rapprochement with Washington whereas 
the policy of their successors is an unknown 
factor. The argument is reasonable. But the 
two sides may have to settle for what is 
politically possible rather than for what is 
ideal. 

What is possible is a presidential visit to 
Peking to keep the Sino-American relation- 
ship viable. The bilateral benefits derived 
from that tie in the form of cultural ex- 
changes, trade and diplomatic contacts have 
reached a plateau of sorts. A few sour notes 
have even crept into relations, the latest being 
Peking’s blast at Washington for not closing 
down a Tibetan exile office in New York. 

But that the United States and China have a 
continuing mutuality of interest there is no 
doubt. Each is concerned about the political 
and military might of the Soviet Union. 
Washington believes that its counterbalancing 
tie with Peking makes the Russians behave 
lesB aggressively, just as Moscow believes 
detente with the West helps keep China off 
balance. 

The triangular relationship is a delicately 
structured one. While China feels free to warn 
against detente, the United States must not 
make it appear it is playing off one side 
against the other. As Secretary Kissinger 
diplomatically told hiB counterpart in Peking, 
the U.S. will resist Soviet expansionism but it 
will do everything to avoid needless con- 
frontations. 

That Va the name ot the American game: an 
evenlianded posture toward both China and 
the Soviet Union. That is why it is important 
for President Ford to journey to Peking. 


Sadat in the United States 


The eight of a United States Secretary of 
State embracing an Egyptian President on 
American soil is unprecedented. But this has 
happened — and it is a significant symbol of 
how Washington's role has shifted In the 
Middle East dispute. No longer is it the 
supporter of only one belligerent side. It is the 
broker for peace for both the Israelis and the 
Arabs. 

Moscow no doubt chafes at this abrupt 
turnabout and the diminution of Its influence 
in Egypt. It was not so long ago that there 
were more than 8,000 Russians there — a 
Soviet buildup that can be traced back to John 
Foster Dulles' refusal of American aid for the 
Aswan Dam. Now Egypt U getting out from 
under the Soviet thumb. Its natural affinities 
are with the West but, more than this. 
President Sadat recognizes that only the 
United States can bring Israel around- to 
making a compromise peace and- that it can do 
this only -if- Egypt demonstrates a moderate, 
Constructive sUhc'a. ' , 

president Sadat has done precisely tipt, He' 
IS endeavoring to show — by opening up the 
Suez Canal, reconstructing the cities along it, 
permitting Israeli cargoes to .go through the 
waterway, and pledging nonuse of force in 
Sinai — that Egypt is prepared to live with the 


accord has generated considerable opposition 
from Sadat’s Arab allies. If this agreement is 
not followed by some movement on Syria's 
occupied Golan Heights and then a consid- 
eration of the Palestinian question, he will 
become isolated in the Arab world and 
therefore also vulnerable at home. 

Hence the question that looms most impor- 
tant as President Sadat makes his rounds of 
speeches and high-level meetings is whether 
the visit will inject life into Mideast diplomacy 
and help lay the ground for the next step. 
There seems little hope for another Syrian- 
Israeli agreement In an election year, an 
Agreement that might entail U.S. pressuring 
of Israel. But it would ,ald both President 
Sadat and President Ford politically if it could 
be seen that another high-level negotiating 
effort was under way. 

In this context, Mr. Sadat will also be 
angling for a lilting of the American embargo 
on.frros .Wlesi'tQ IBgypt, Ha arguto. th^ the 
U,S„ is ,buUding.upIsr|wi ^Utarllyand that; 
“escalation by. ohe sldewtll^ye.to lib met by 
escalation from oUr slde." SinceMoscow is no 
longer an abundant source of military sup- 
plies, he will be testing Washington's “even- 
handedness 1 ’ in : requesting the right to buy 
American amts. . 

Pro-Israeli sympathies In Congress tnake.lt 
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Mirror of opinion 

Venice: turning of the tide? 
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President Ford’s big shuffle: what it ail means 


By Joseph C. Hurscli 

America’s friends (and unfriends) overseas 
shiuld ml expect any early nr major change 
In American foreign or defense policy to result 
from U.S. President Gerald Ford's Cabinet 
rediulfle. 

On the contrary, tin* changes clearly mean 
that President Ford himsHf remains com- 
mitted to the senrch for a second -stage (SALT 
II) agreement with the Soviets, which also 
means & continuing commitment to detente. 

But, die pace is likely to be slower and more 
cautious.. 

More on U.S. shake-up P.6 

Along the road there will be less visible 
disagreement about these matters Ixdwecn 
the State and Defense Deportments. But 
behind the scenes it seems probable that 
Pentagon doubts about detente will receive 
more patient and thoughtful consideration. 

These are the principal conclusions which 
emerge from the various changes in the future 
location of people in Washington and their 
present and future personal relations with the 
President himself. 

Perhaps the most important single change is 
that the Pentagon is to be headed by Donald 
Rumsfeld who has been the closest inun In the 
President in the White House hierarchy and is 
the President’s present first choice as future 
vice-presidential running mute. This means 
that the Pentagon will have a lender win is a 
rwmiiif and IniMeri friend of tin* President 
unci can gd equal »c cess in inm with tiecrutary 
Oi State Kissinger, 

Mr. Rumsfeld will not he an open, public 
critic of detente ns his predecessor, .lames 
Schlesinger, has been. Bui nny criticisms lie 
wants to express will carry more weight. Mr. 
Schlesinger was never close to President 
Ford. The only way he has been nble to 
challenge n Kissinger policy was lo go public 
on Capitol Hill. Mr. Rumsfeld can do It out of 
sight in the orderly process of government . 

So the Pentagon gains u more effective 
ambassador to the WhiLe House who will enjoy 
equality of access lo the President with 
Secretary of vSlntu Henry Kissinger. 

The corollary of the rise of Mr. Ilutnsfold Is 
the inevitable decline in Dr. Kissinger's 
i»wcr. His policies arc confirmed, but Ills 
ability lo push thorn forward lo Uie President 
without scrutiny by others Is much reduced. 

In the past Dr. Kissinger was Director of tho 
National Security Council and the President's 
assistant for all national security matters. This 
jneans that the Secretary of Defense and the 
Director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
reported to tho President tiirough Dr. Kis- 
singer. 

★Ploase turn to Page 8 
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President Ford and new national security hierarchy: 'I wanted a learn that was my team/ he eafd 


. By Albert J. Forbes, staff artist 


A Kremlin-like look at the Ford axings 


By Victor Zonu 

Special lo The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

When President Ford was asked how he, would view. the changes ho- 
had at the top of his administration "if you wore Mr. Brezhnev," he 
ducked the question. "I won't speculate," he said. But Brezhnev and 
his analysts hove to speculate about it, for the Kremlin's own policies 
must depend on Its view of the Washington changes. 

An nttompl to reconstruct the Kremlin’s analysis of the Washington 
changes must start from the prevailing Soviet view of the Washington 
poiicy-muking process as a struggle between hawks and doves, led 
respectively by James Schlesinger as Secretary of Defense and Hairy 
A. Kissinger Os Secretary of State. 

Those Soviet analysts who are committed to that view would taid to 
conclude tliat Dr. Schleslnger’s departure signifies a victory for Dr. 
Kissinger, but there are also those in Moscow who would argue the 
contrary. 

Some would maintain, as do so many Western commentators, that 
the removal of Dr. Schlesinger removes also the obstacles which he had 
put in the way of Dr. Kissinger’s attempts to negotiate a SALT II (arms 


limitation) agreement. By this reckoning, the surrender by Dr. 
Kissinger of his position as the President’s national security adviser is 
only a minor concession, since Gen. Brent Scowcroft, his successor in 
that position, is supposed to be "a Kissinger man." 

But those Soviet analysts who believe in applying the skills of 
Kremlinology to the Washington scene would not rest content with tills 
interpretation. They would begin by going through the transcripts of all 
the remarks made by Dr. Kissinger on tho national security post. They 
would soon find a number of hints and even quite clear indications by 
Dr. Kissinger that he believed hiB post of National Security Adviser to 
be essentia] to the successful conduct of foreign policy by him as 
Secretary of State. 

The Soviet analysts would then go through the transcript of Mr. 
Ford’s press conference with a fine-tooth comb and would find that the 
President expressly rejected the criticism that General Scowcroft was 
”a 'Kissinger man.’’ He said he had known General Scowcroft 
“intimately" for 14 months. The General, he said, “speaks an 
Independent mind — I know It personally — • so I don’t think that that 
criticism is valid.” 

APlesse torn to Page 8 


NATO assesses Pentagon switch ■ South African newspaper 

By TokasiiiOka European defense ministers who met In The , i ■ 11 ■ 
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By TokasiiiOka 
Staff correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor 

: L London 

J®n'"the. Atlantic alliance keep up. its 
jS'litary guard while practicing political de- 
Jf nte in a climate of world recession? Are 
a ^.Ocracies equipped to do so? 

These are some of the tough, self-reflective 
questions being asked in European , chan- 
^‘erles as they assess President Ford’s 

Carnatic cabinet ShlfU. ', / 

^ he interest In European capitals Is twofold) 
35* security of the Western alliance vis-’ 
.uj 8 ijfoscow, Second American politics and 
yiar^ nUp t0; ^ presidential electlori 

1 ^i' er ' to tor est tiesfo With, tije fib^t : 
Is the linchpin.bf; Western, 


European defense ministers who met jn The 
tiague Nov. 5 originally to discuss how to 
promote standardization of equipment and to 
make defense procurement a two-way street 
across the Atlantic, had an added topic: The 
effect that the replacement of James Schlesin- 
ger by Donald Rumsfold as.Defense Secretary 
would have on the alUfiipce, on strategib.arms 
limitation talks with the Kremlin, and on the 
whole question of whether detente favors the. 
West or the East: " ; - ;• • •• 

At an embassy reception the day: Mr. • 
Schlesinger’s dismissal ,ww announced here, 
Chinese military attaches circulated tiirough , 

' the crowd I in their buttoned-up- tunica, qis: ■ 
posing toClr famllisr advice -t^t^e Eu- v 
ropeftos r rno$tioOk ito.foeir. 

MosCow. Chlhs, ope distifJgulBhed^W^ejii * 

• « • 'i Aid'Ll, wtufl . LJn kaflAmh gin r'nftttnPt.. 
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By Humphrey Tyler 

Special to ; - , _• 

Tire Christian Science Monitor, . 

: . :■ . Cape Towhv 

An Afrikaans fertilizer , tycoori with Strong . 
government. . connections, a conservative 
’American publisher, and .the leader of South 
Africa’s. main opposition party haye faUed, in< 
aii -attempt to take -oyer , -r .and fame • the 
freqhehtly most >’ outspoken ■ section of the 
South Af r ican Engli ^i-lailguage press ; estabf , 

■ ; .Z - 

.j ■ Tliey’ bid toi cash' in -milltonsiipf ; doil'ars fp^ 
^otrb|>f .^.reiin^s bi^^t jweekly 


furniture or selling a horse and cart,” they 
would not .sell tiheir shares to Louis Luyt;. .a , 
self-made Afrikaans mUlionalre. and h|s part- : 
hers ':.- f ':■■■ . >. 
i . Sparks first ptftrted to fly \Vhen, out of the 
biue, Louis .Diiyt (proriodncAd Mate"), an-i 
nounced that he was prepared to' make a bid 
for all the shares: in South African Associated 


their stock- market price Was running at juft 
morethan.^2. -;|-‘ : V- /■».• ■ 

• This rompahv controls 6r has an interest ill a 


qhhin of newspapers. T^e. mqht important is 
the' Sunday j Times , which sells About tfpQ,f)00 • 
copies a week |u- 1 the ;bidge$t" ciroUl atloq in 
South Afr^- Others are th^ Rberal Rand i 

y >WalV -4ohan 

, ./ • v-; .j ■ K ■•^l* ■' ; ^ 
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Making deserts bloom 

By David F. Salisbury 


Boston 

If the deserts of the world are to bloom , it 
will be "under glass” - either in agricul- 
tural greenhouses or in roof-top gardens. 

This was the thinking of many experts at 
a recent symposium here on Arid Zone 
Development. The meeting was jointly 
sponsored by the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. 

With more than one third of the earth's 
lands classed as arid, man has for many 
years dreamed of making deserts bloom. In 
the J950s the possibility of large desalina- 
tion plants powered by cheap nuclear 
energy inspired predictions that this Bibli- 
cal prophesy would soon be fulfilled. 
However these forecasts were over- 
optimistic and desalted water cheap 
enough to use for agriculture has proved an 
elusive goal. 

“Man’s struggle for food in the arid 
regions has been so urgent for so many 
millennia that few of us can see beyond the 
possibilities of agricultural development in 
arid lands,” Roger Revelle, head of the 
Harvard Center for Population Studies, 
told the gathering. He argues that indus- 
trial cities would make better use of desert 
resources than agriculture. 

These cities could be powered by solar 
energy and Us population fed from roof-top 
greenhouses. Dr. Revelle estimates that 
with careful recycling, water costs can be 
kept as low as $7 per person per year for a 
city of one million. 

Work on intensive greenhouse agricul- 
ture, primarily growing vegetables, is 
going on in Arizona, Abu Dhabi, Kuwait, 
and Israel. 

Prof Michael Evenarl of Hebrew Univer- 
sity reported on on Israeli experiment. Sea 
water is pumped into the space between 
double panes of glass In a greenhouse roof. 
The sun's rays beating down turn some of 
the water into steam. When the steam is 


Salisbury 

cooled it gives enough fresh water for 
plants inside. The hot salt water helps keep 
the greenhouse warm at night. 

“Self-contained greenhouses os an in- 
dustry have proven their worth already 
sold the Israeli professor. However one of 
his colleagues, an agricultural economist, 
cautioned that this method is more costly 
than traditional methods. 

Some of the water for the experimental 
greenhouses at the University of Arizona 
come from a new type of salt -removal 
system. Saline water is forced through a 


symbolic membrane which allows the 
wider to pass I hrougli but not the salt 

"These materials have only been devel 
oped in the last 10 years," says Prof 
Honnld F. Probstein of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Although mom- 
branes cannot yet handle water as salty as 
seawater, they do work on the brackish 
waters that can be pumped from dean 
beneath many of the world's nrid lands he 
says. 

Several cities in the western United 
Stales hnve successfully used membrane 
systems to supply water for drinking and 
industrial purposes. Prof. Probstein pre- 
dicted that the cusl of one of these 
membrane systems, called reverse os- 
mosis, might drop as low as 25 cents per 
1.000 gallons. This is about the highest 
Israeli agriculturists arc willing to pay for 
Irrigation water. 







Mnnloy Conmicidal Pholoyratihy 


University of Arizona's project at Abu Dhabi 


Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania were gobbled up by 
the Russians in 1940. 

But they have managed to 
retain much of their identity 
and are today the envy of 
the rest of the Soviet Union. 

See Page 16 
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By Francis Rcnny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Bolfnst 

The power game in Northern Ireland gqes 
on at two levels, tenuously connected. There is 
the constitutional game, played by the politi- 
cians in the stately palace of Stormont east of 
Belfast. And there is the game of life and 
death, a three-sided contest being played by 
Catholic and Protestant terrorists squads with 
the British Army in the middle. 

_ VEW FROM ) 

( ULSTER I 

In the end it is the political game that really 
counts; but the players know that any time 
they look like reaching a conclusion, the men 
of violence can veto that conclusion and make 
them start al I over again . 

The 78 elected delegates to the con- 
stitutional convention have Just dispateched to 
London their recommendations for Northern 
Ireland’s future. Or rather, they have dis- 
patched the majority recommendations, 
which are naturally those of the traditionalist 
Protest and of Unionist majority. 

These recommendations reaffirm the right 
under British parliamentary traditions, of the 
majority to govern — which implies the duty 
pf the minority to acquiesce. The Catholic 
party, the Social Democratic, and Labour 
Party ISDLP), are offered some influential 
and. well-paid jobs a chairmen . of parlia- 
mentary committees. B ut, ihcy are'not guar- 


anteed the “power-sharing” - that is the 
secure quota of cabinet posts they (and Mr. 
Wilson’s London government) have insisted 
upon as necessary to gain the confidence of 
Northern Ireland’s one-third Catholic minor- 

In addition, Ihe Unionist proposals call fora 
bill of rights. Most other political groups in the 
province do that: but whereas their concepts 
focus on the rights of the individual, the 
Unionist bill would lay down the rights of the 
Northern Ireland majority nor to be overruled ■ 
by the Supreme parliament in London. 

AH of which would appear to be hopeless. 
Neither the.Catholic parliamentarians, nor the 
IRA nor (because of them) the United 
Kingdom government cou|d. accept, such pro- 
posals. And yet the outlook is fair more hopeful 
that it has been since 1973. . 

Talking to. delegates at the Stormont con- 
vention, thte reporter has found most of tHem 
acknowledging that the recommendations to 
London were a mere face-saving gesture 
towards the hard-liners. Everyone expects 
London to toss the report bagk with instruc- 
tions to try again. And when that happes (it is 
forecast) a number of delegates will show 
themselves prepared to mak6 concessions to 
the Catholics. 

urn. 1 ! 6 of * he key f,gures ln thls movement is 
William Craig, leader of the Protestant Van- 
guard Movement. For years Mr. Craig was 
knoivn as a hard-liner against the Catholics 
Pul during the past few months he has begun 
to advocate not "power-sharing" (which had 
become, a poisoned phrase) but '.'voluntary 
. coalition with the SDLP - which is-verv 
nearly the same thing. ^ 

.. , There.is : evMtence : .foal the ; Other. Upiohipt 


leaders ( including the inflammatory, populist 
Ian Paisley) had agreed with him that 
acceptance of this wns the only way to 
maintain the link with Britain they all wanted. 

But Mr. Craig made the mistake of saying so 
in public -- and so he has been expelled from 
the Unionist coalition, together with three of 
his lieutenants. The likelihood is, they will 
soon be Joined by others and that the Idea of 
coalition will be the hope of the future. 

What, then, about the men of violence, the 
killers on both sides, who have the power to 
wash out any political agreement with blood, 
or blow it up with explosives? 

In the third quarter of this year, Northern 
Ireland saw eight soldiers and policemen 
killed, and HO . injured. Civilian casM^k^’ 
were 59 killed and 852 Injured — figtfffwnch 
ought to dispel any romantic impression that 
what is going on is a battle of gallant liberation 
fighters against the wicked British Army. 

For most of the civilian casualties reopesSid 
Northern Irishmen killed or iiyupd'By otheS: 
Northern Irishmen. And whaMMs means, .in 
turn, is that the killing is motivated by gang, 
warfare, and sadism rather than political 
idealism. Although intimidated, Catholics pnd, 
Protestants alike are making the distinction. 

As a result, it is becoming easier to identify, 
and convict the kiliqrs by normal legal 
process. The aim of the British authorities is • 
to end detentions without trial' by Christixps. 

In their place, convictions by. trial have, ■ 
increased 25 percent this year.. . 

. Violence will not easily; be stamped. pul in ' : 
Northern I relpijid ; . it;\v|ll probably have\fo£e : : 
endured lgiv , a long time. jo pofoL 13ut f 
. constitution and iaw. are at last eiripyhigOli 
■; evenglj^ce^guhcesf:; '.,j 
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By Richard Mowror 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

In the closing hours of the Franco era the 
prestige ot Spain's future King, Juan Carlos de 
Borbon, is rising dramatically . 

Spaniards are taking a new, more interested 
lookat the Prince, who Into on Oct. 30 
reluctantly agreed to act as interim Chief of 
State during General Franco's illness. 

The see a man who clearly does not propose 
to be once again the meek rubber- 
stamp substitute to Genera) Franco that he 
was ln 1974 during the Caudillo’s previous 
Illness. Although there remain ceremonial 
formalities before the Prince can succeed 
General Franco as King, it is clear that mere 
technicalities are not holding Juan Carlos 
back. 

In the space of a few days he lias moved 
swiftly to take in hand the Sahara crisis, which 
threatened to bring national disgrace to Spain. 
When 1 the stage seemed set for a sell-out of 
Spanish Sahara and Its 73,000 native population 
to the Moroccans, these developments turned 
the situation around: 

• Spain broke off nearly completed negotia- 
tions with Morocco and Mauritania. 

• Juan Carlos, accompanied by the Minister 
of foe Army, Gen. Francisco Column Gal- 
legos, and the Chief of the General Staff, < »cu. 
Carlos Fernandez Vallcspln, flew to the 
Saharan capital, El Aiun. There he addressed 
dispirited troops: “I wanted to assure you 
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AP photo 


Prince Juan Carlos, In general's uniform, greets Saharan officials at El Alim 


personally that everything will be done to 
preserve intact the Army’s prestige and 
honor." 

? The Prince then returned to Madrid 
where he presided over a meeting of the 
Nntlnnul Defense Council. Meanwhile, In- 
structions reached the Spanish delegate at the 
United Nations to tell the Security Council 
Spain would resort to armed force to stop 
Morocco's threatened civilian invasion of 
Spanish Sahara. 


• When Moroccan Premier Ahmed Osman 
arrived at Madrid airport Monday for further 
talks no Spanish Government official was on 
hand to meet him, a protocol omission clearly 
intended as a snub. 

Premier Osman later was received by Juan 
Carlos. After more thnn five hours of talks, the 
Premier told newsmen, "The Iprojeetcd 
3R0,(Mi-persnn Moroccan 1 march will go on. 
Negotiation-, wall go on. The march does nol 


impede negotiations — and negotiations do not 
impede the march. Let us hope all will end 
well." 

• Spain ordered Its troops in Spanish Sahara 
on full alert Tuesday. Reports tell of a new air 
of hope and revived morale among the 25,000 
troops, who feared they would be the In- 
struments of a betrayal of a native population 
that has been promised, by Spain and the 
United Nations, the right of self-determina- 
tion. 


Queen opens new energy era for hard-pressed Britain 


By Tiikn.Hlii Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Queen Elizabeth officially inaugurated Brit- 
an's North Sea era Monday as Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson said "it was nol entirely 
misplaced humor to stale Hint n British 
minister would be chairman of OPEC” (the 
Organization of Petroleum F.xporting Coun- 
tries) In the MHio'r. 

The ceremony at Dyeu near Aberdeen wns 
largely symbolic, since oil has in fact been 
flowing from British Petroleum's largo For- 
bes Field in I he North Sea to Us refinery at 
Grangemouth since mid-October. The flow 
still is relatively small compared to the 300,000 
oarrols per day of the Phillips pipeline to 
Tcessido from Ekoflsk in the Norwegian , 
sector. 

But this is Britain's first honesl-to-goodness 
North Sea oil landed by pipeline, and British 
Petroleum (BP) declared that Scottish motor- 
could "load up with petrol refined from 
North Sea oil within the course of the 


British sector of Bio North Sea will be 
prod uc lag over 2 million barrels of oil per day. 

Tiic balance of payments benefit to Britnin 
in (hat year will totnl 3,393 million pounds or 
nearly $7 billion, according to a calculation by 
French experts. 

There will be new problems and anxieties as 
well. How safe will it be to produce oil from 
under one or the world’s most turbulent sens? 
Last week a ruptured pipeline caused on 
explosion and fire at Ekofisk, in the Norwe- 


gian sector, killing three and seriously in- 
juring three others. A wellhead explosion 
would have been far more serious. This, 
according to oil companies, is a risk that has to 
betaken. 

On land, North Sea oil fuels the dispute 
between London and advocates of Scottish 
Independence. Scottish Nationalists blasted 
the lock of prominence given to Scotsmen in 
the coremony at Dyce Monday. The Queen's 
visit took place under strictest security pre- 


cautions because the pipeline already has been 
bombed twice by the extremist Tartan Army, 
Finally, there Is a general feeling that the 
most exciting period of oil discoveries in the 
North Sea is over. Twenty-seven oil rigs are 
operating in the British sector and this 
number Is not expected to increase. Interest Is 
shifting to the Western approaches, where 
exploration rights will be offered for the first 
lime early next year. But little is yet known 
geologically about the region. 


Doubts cast on future of U.S. bases in Spain 


By Citiy Halverson 
Staf r correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Some Pentagon analysts here are concerned 
that any fragmentation of the Spanish military 
In a post-Franco era may lead to calls for 
removal of U.S. bases. 


and air bases at Torrejon near Madrid, 
Zaragoza in northern Spain, and the currently 
unused Moron base in the south) are still 
underway. 

Earlier this month the U.S. and Spain 
announced an agreement ln principle on the 
continuation of the bases. 

Those who see a threat to the bases in the 


future argue that several years ago, few 
military officials could have foreseen the 
rapid leftward tilt of some key elements In the 
Portuguese military. 

These sources say that the Portuguese tilt 
was caused ln part by the return of troops, who 
haj fought In a losing effort to retain African 
colonies. . ' : 


Jhe Initial flow of oil through the 237-mile 
■p Pipeline Is 40,000 barrels a day. This will be 
ae Pped up to 250,000 barrels daily by the end 
of next year, and to 400,000 barrels — one-fifth 
w Britain’s requirements — by mid-1077. 

North Sea oil certainly is not going to mean 
end of all Britain's problems. But com- 


ui cut Diiumi s pruuioma. dui vuih- 

that have experienced nothing but 
Javier and heavier outlays at" last are 

^BlhJtino tn (toneratA nosh flnur an their oil 


°®glhjting to generate cash flow as their oil 
“toes ashore. \ 


bm jure. 

ttff* wiginally expected to develop the 
Jfrtlea Field for 350 million pounds. The 
H*** are expected to come to around 

OOUulllon Doundsor mnra Mian SI .R hllllon. 


rii J 10 ForUe & Is the largest of the oil fields 
In the British sector so, far. Its 
iaSES*! recoverable ell are estfmated at 
sSn5 ■ (m ^ rrelfi * The next largest field, 
^htj-with million barrels., 




The analysts see already-strong left-wing 
pressures 'within pief^ 302,p0(Fman Spanish 
military strengthening after General Franco 
leaves the scene — and leading to new calls for 
a neutralist Spanish foreign policy. 

Spain has long been isolated from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NA,TO), and 
faces the winds of leftward change in neigh- 
boring Portugal. , ',.V 

However, this Interpretation is. not snprea 
by State Department sources, who say tradi- 
tionally the Spanish military, although loyal to 
the 3&-year-old nationalist' Franco govern- 
ment, is basically apolitical, and leaves' 
ideology to the ”» re politically active Clvl 
Guard and police. L. ... • , 

'< - These sources argue that, unlike the Porlu- ■ 
giiese military, where rqany members pf the 
Junior office corps, yrere conscripted from 
, universities to fight Portugal^ African wars, 
foe. Span lish military been- pble 
extent to do its own recruiting on a highly 
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Iceland surveys its seismographs 


By David Mulch 
■ Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sciencp Monitor . 

; Reykjavik, Iceland 
The needle vibrated off the straight line of 
green ink and made a nondescript smudge, 
then went bdek tq making a straight line on the : 

chart. - 1 . ; ; ' : . •' r '• • ;■ .. ' :: •• ■-. 

, “That's a pretty gbod earthquake,’* said Ppll 
Einarsson. who took a raler, measured, the 
smudge, and then over, to a map of Iceland and 
traced a couple of aTcs to locate it. _ 

:Mr. -Einarsspn la ia' gwlbgist with tpe : 
University pi: Iceland,; who studied fWe.years 
‘ at C^uhiBla university fo New York,. He was 
despribjhg his cguntrylffhel^prk ot ^5 SplSrhic 
. n»tws,eventu^ly tohe expand 
JsAWfivS ye^i^'the 


are preceded by earthquakes deep in the 
earth . The more accurately geologists like Mr. 
Einarsson can predict eruptions, by studying 
the pattern of earthquake, the greater the 
possibility of savlng liv^esand p^ropmty . . ; i- 

More tilt meters also are being used; : ln 
Iceland now- The earth swells before ap 
eruption, and these , sensitive meters can 
detect such movements. f ; . 1 

A. Bolsmfo belt, connected with the Mid*-. 
Atlantic Ridgc. runB right through foe island. 
There are earthquakes here every day, one a 
month being large enough .to feel . \ . , : 

Volcapic activity, geologists say J; brought 
Iceiand gp frpro. foe . ocean, floor. , &ome ■ 
scientist . belief ^edand, is. gr^hg widfer 
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Right rallies 
to combat 
Portuguese 
Left 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

A new political phenomenon, the resur 
gence of the conservatives, is making itself 
felt in crisis-tom Portugal . 

The moat obvious indication of this new 
trend was the size of a crowd, estimated at 
more fhan 15,000, that attended a raily held by 
the conservative Center Democratic Social 
Party (CDSi in the northern city of Porto 
recently. 

Even more significant was the fact that the 
mass meeting passed without incident, despite 
threats from several far-left groups. Only a 
few months ago the leaders of this party were 
so cowed by the Left that many were sleeping 
in different houses each night and did not dare 
call out their followers for a public meeting. 

The reemergence of the Right as a political 
force represents a reflection of the changing 
attitude of the Portuguese people. AfLer 18 
months of too much revolution and no resolu- 
tion, they are growing tired of constant 
political unease and agitation. 

Warnings of severe economic crisis around 
the corner and soaring unemployment figures 
preoccupy most Portuguese. Sharpening their 
worries is the social agitation caused by the 
Communists end far-leftists in their attempts 
to overthrow the socialist-dominated sixth 
government. The almost-dally "peoples' 
power" rallies and leftist -encouraged military 
mutinies do nothing to calm their fears . 

This disillusion with the revolutionary Left 
could, however . produce a much more radlcni 
reaction than the simple shifting of sympa- 
thies to the conservative CDS. The possibility 
of the extreme right wing taking advantage of 
the situation and staging a coup is thought to 
be as likely as the far Left trying to take 
power. 

One right-wing movement, the Democratic 
Movement for the Liberation of Portugal 
(MDLPi, is already organized and waiting in 
the wings. 

Founded by ex-President Antonio- de Spin- 
da, before he was forced into exile following 
the abortive right-wing coup last March, the 
movement openly operates from a Madrid 
office. One of Its leaders, Alpoim Calvao, 
tough ex-Army captain, recently boasted the 
movement had 17 ,000 members, 5,000 of them 
in Portugal. Political sources say Mr. Calvao's 
claim is high, but that the movement could 
indeed have some G,ooo members, most of 
them probably located around the northern 
border with Spain. 

The MDLP, say the sources, is basically 
made up of both military officers who fled the 
country after the March ll abortive coup and 
men in Portugal’s armed forces who are 
disaffected with the present regime. 

Another clandestine right-wing group, the 
Portuguese Liberation Army <ELP> also is 
making its presence felt. Last week 12 bombs 
were set off under left-wing targets around the 
country. ELP claimed responsibility for them 

But while the two underground right-wing 
groups might well try to take over the 
government, the more lastingly important 
conservative force in the long run is the CDS, 
led by Prof. Diogo Freitas do Amaral . 

Professor Amaral feels certain that if the 
country goes to the polls early next year to 
elect a legislative assembly, as promised by 
the ruling military regime, the CDS will do 
well. The CDS won only 6 percent' of the vote 
last April in the constituent assembly elections 
and. has 16 seats there. But as Professor 
Amaral noted,. Vwe campaigned under ter- 
rible circumstances last time," 

After its recent showing in Porto, however, 
it looks as though the CDS might indeed have a 
successful campaign this time. And imports 
from the more conservative northern half -of 
; tfte cbuntry indicate that the CDS 1? griping 
, • ‘ support by- theweekV. 1 ,IJ 


Troops scan countryside near Oporto as a Jittery nation simmers AP 

Portugal: unleashing the dogs of civil war? 


By Helen Gibson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

LiBbon 

While the various factions of the military 
rattle sabres at one another, the Portuguese 
seem to be losing a little more hope in their 
revolution. 

"The Portuguese appear to have left off 
having any confidence . . ." said the weekend 
newspaper Expresso in an editorial. "The 
instability we live in — not only with regard to 
politics but on the'economic and social level, 
in fields as diverse as labor, education, 
investment, wildcat occupations, purges, the 
mass media, transport — has left some 
millions of very tired and bewildered citi- 
zens." 

Meanwhile, the various pro- and anti- 
communist factions in the military made 
battle preparation noises all last week. 

The Air Force chief confirmed that his 
branch of the military was taking extra 
security precautions to prevent the overthrow 
of the socialist-dominated sixth government. 
He admitted to intensified training for fighter 
pilots, the arming of helicopters and small 
Cessna planes, and stockpiling of war materiel 
in a disused NATO base in the conservative 
north. But he said all this was only to stop a 
coup from the extreme Left or Right. 


Demand ‘unacceptable’ 

U.K. asked to 1 


By Jonathan Harsch - 
. Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Dublin 

"Ei}d British misrule, British oppressors 
out." 

So read the slogans, the bold print supported 
in theory by most of Ireland's million 
Roman Catholics ahd at least by some of its 1 
million Protestants. 

But the fine print underneath the slogans 
shows up the contradictions and just why, for 
the British, the Irish demands are unaccep- 
table. ; 

.The. demands are coupled with these condi- 
tions: . 

• Britain should pay. the costs of , the 
Switchover from British to ■ frish 'ruie ih 
Nortttern 1 reland. ' 


Gen. Jose Morais e Silva was pushed into his 
disclosures by a statement published in the 
Communist-controlled press from a so-called 
Air Force revolutionary vigilance commis- 
sion. ThiB group of unidentified leftist airmen 
accused the Air Force command of planning a 
right-wing coup. 

. The following day the leftist-controlled 
Navy announced it was going on anti-aircraft 
exercises. 

At the same time, two Army units went on 
live-fire maneuvers in the southern Alentcjo 
and on the Algarve coast — Army maneuvers 
have been infrequent in the 18-month-old 
revolution - while militant leftist soldiers at 
Portugal's main arsenal decided they would 
shut the gates and keep the country’s weap- 
onry for "the people." 

Soldiers at Beirolas Arsenal reinforced tiieir 
decision the next day, mounting machine guns 
and mortars around the walls to stop any 
attempt by the government to change their 
minds. "The weapons we will keep for the 
people and the revolution," the rebels stated. 

So far, not a thing has been done about this 
latest mutiny. 

Amid the war noises from the armed forces, 
the country also Is uncomfortably aware that 
all kinds of civilian groups are arming 
themselves. By presidential decree all civil- 
ians last week were supposed to have handed 


over their weapons or be prepared to face 
heavy fines and jail sentences up to eight 
years. 

The leftist revolutionary brigades, which 
always have boasted of their weaponry si 
training, answered the order simply bytfsi 
underground. Another extreme Left group, 
the United Revolutionary Action League, did 
not bother to go underground but merely 
announced it was not going to obey lb* 
President. 

Of the 20,000 weapons known to have 
disappeared from military arsenals in the last 
18 months, only ll weapons, mostly pistols, 
were handed over. 

If the military regime is Just beginning to 
face up to the reality of having a disheartened 
and discontented populace on Us hands, it k 
quite awake to the fact that the refugee* 
pouring into Portugal from wur-tom Angola 
form a potential source of trouble. 

The returnees are something more thflj 
bewildered and tired. They are bitter nbow 
the military government, which they ho™ 
responsible for the loss of all they had worked 
for — houses, businesses, even clothing 
personal possessions. Some also have lost 
relatives to marauding terrorists. 

The airlift of refugees ends Nov. 11 — the 
date on which Portugal handa Angola u* 
independence. ■ 
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• It should provide financial guarantees so 
that industry will not withdraw from the 
North when the British pull out. 

• It should provide continuing military 
support as long as necessary to keep the peace. 

■ It should take full responsibility for 
.talking - or forcing — reluctant Northern 
Irish Protestants into accepting the switch- 
over. 

Britain is not being asked to hand power 
over to a group representing the Island as a 
whole. Instead, several bitterly competitive 
Irish factions are each campaigning sepa- 
rately for British withdrawal. And in the 
greatest contradiction of all, each faction 
wants the British adversary to help it to crush 
.all opposition. 

- The Irish Government . in Dublih and ihe 
main Roman . Catholic Party , in Northern 


Ireland, the Social Democratic and Ubjjj- 
Party, are exceptions. They have virtUOT 
stopped criticizing British policy, apd-fcem “ 
accept what Britain has beerv^W 
past two years: that any settlement muj 1 M 
worked out by Irishmen among themselves; 
that Britain’s role must be neutral ; arid that n 
Irish faction should ask for British support- 

At least four factions of the Irish Republican 
Army are at war in Northern Ireland, . - 

This vicious feuding Is based on 
that Britain has had enough and JB 
ready to withdraw. Each faction jstrytogJJ 
assert control over -as large ■ a teiTltdfy' 
possible. Each considers: Britain vtfte'WW:.- 
but is trying to get British support for ■ 

" In fact the continuing 

withdrawal Increasingly^ / 1; * 
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South Africa’s sad dilemma 
as Alan Paton sees it 


superiority and fear the consequences of through the emotional storm that will inevita- 


giving power to the black man. 


"More and more people are trying to hide scale." 


bly accompany change on such a gigantic 


these feelings today, but they still exist and 
remain the concealed root of our problems. 


The attitude of the Afrikaner, and not the 
feelings of the blacks, Is the real key to South 


Fear is the great operator here — and it is the Africa’s future, Dr. Paton contends. The 


By Bob In Wright 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Kloof, South Africa 
From a comfortable but simple book -lined 
study overlooking Natal's Valley or One 
Thousand Hills, Alan Paton, noted politician, 
author, and humanitarian, writes about the 
isues that threaten the fragile peacefulness of 
this area. 

For 50 years Dr. Paton hits been one of the 
leading “rational rebels" campaigning for 
change in South Africa's rncial laws. He is best 
known abroad for his book, "Cry, the Beloved 
Country,” a fictional account of black-white 
relations. 

At home he is known as onetime president of 
the now-defunct Liberal Party, columnist, 
prison reformer, and friend and adviser to the 
country’s "silenced majorities" — coloreds 
(people of mixed race), Asians, and blacks. 
“Anyone with sense realizes South Africa is 


at a crossroads. The changes here so far have 
been trivial. There will need to be many more 
to guarantee a peaceful future,” he says. 

"I don’t know whether change will be 
evolutionary or revolutionary. I do know it 
will be difficult to reverse in full gear from the 
laws passed in the past 27 years [since the 
Nationalist Party came to power in 19-18 1. 

“Take the Mixed Marriages Act, one of the 
first laws the Nats [Nationalists] enacted. 

I Passed in I94D, it prohibits marriage between 
races. I 1 can't see the government just 
repealing it, and there is no ground in 
between. Yet the world sees it as one of the 
most discriminatory. 

"I do not have much praise for our Prime 
Minister IJohn Vorsterl. But 1 do think he 
realizes that establishing relations with black 
countries is no good unless there is also 
change within the country. This will be 
difficult in a country where the majority of 
those in power truly believe in their own 


government’s hard task to accommodate this 
fear while still easing discrimination," he 
added. 


Afrikaner’s history of struggle in South Africa 
has led him to believe in the importance of his 
ethnic group and the need to fight for Its 


Fundamental to significant change, Dr. survival as a distinct faction. 


Paton says, are free education for Africans, 
the allocation of areas Tor free occupation by 
all races, elimination of the wage gap, repeal 
of the Immorality and Mixed Marriages Acts, 
removal of racial classification, removal of the 
migratory labor system, Fairer distribution of 
land, reconsideration of the system of political 
detention, and close examination of the gov- 
ernment's security legislation and machinery. 

Dr. Paton does not underestimate the 
difficulty or impact of these changes. "The 
problem is that Mr. Vorster must move fast 
enough to abate world hostility and give 
confidence to the black people that there is a 
possible future for them without revolution, 


The problem is complicated because the 
Afrikaner has been in power 27 years, and 
non-Afrikaners see apartheid as a personal 
extension of the Afrikaner. It produced “the 
difficult problem of how to be altogether anti- 
apartheid, and not at all anti-Afrikaner. . . ." 

There Is no time for slow political devel- 
opment. The "minorities” will not put up with 
repressive legislation for another 27 years, Dr. 
Paton says. 

Yet Dr. Paton remains an optimist. He 
points out the country's strengths as well as 
its weaknesses. Besides the obvious steps 
taken on Rhodesia and Namibia (South-West 
Africa), he cites other signs of change: The 


and at the same time avoid making his play so government no longer boasts about its mill- 


fast that he loses political power." 

It will "require great personal strength and 
great personal skill to lead South Africans 


Love brings 
hope to 
Little Slamet. 





It rains almost every- day during ilu* uiiny 
season in Indonesia. Ami every rainy 
schoolday, Slamet puts mi his laineuai 
and his grandmother opens her umbrella. 
Together they take the 1^-miiuiie walk u» 
Slamefs school. 

Slamet is blind. And his lainilv is u-iy 
poor. They could not afford the special 
education and training then uuing son 
needs. 

But -Slamet is fortunate to have a nioup 
of kind sporiMirv licit* m this o>uniiY. 
Students at a college in ihe I bmctl States 
sponsor Slamet through the 1 'lirisiian 
Children’s Fund. With their help. Slamet 
is enrolled in the only scIuh.I |m ihe visu- 
ally handicapped in his province. 

An Umbrella for Grandmother. 

Slamet needs help to walk to school. 
His grandmother is paralyzed in her right 
arm, hut she is dev oted to the hoy, I 'veil 
during the heavy monsoon mins, she 
walks him to school in the imuiiing, uiul 
returns again in the afternoon to walk 
him home. 

Su. when his spousms sent a small 
amount of money as a special gill. Slamet 
bought n raincoat for himself ami an 
umbrella lor his giandinothcr. 

The courses at Slim id’s school are 
similar lo those at other schools. But the 
students learn to read and write Indo- 
nesian braille. 







For S 1 5 a month * you can begin makihg 
that difference. 

to the afternoon, the girls and boys When you sponsor a child ihrough.CGF, 

f n J°y crafts, swimming and playing tradi- you will be sent your sponsored child .s 
.M°nal native musical instruments. They photograph, name and mailing address. . 
fre also taught skills that will enable them You will also receive Information, about-- 
support themselves. His project and the kind or .help he is 

the school Slamet and tha other getting. . • • „ 

J ,ld ren receive school uniforms, health. Yol. can get tp know thQboy.orgiyou 
ca g. Nrty lunches and nourishing snacks, sponsor by exchanging letters. (Children 
. Sl ®met is an appreciative boy. With the unable to wnl ® are, assisted by family 
'°veof his family, the help of his sponsor , members or staff workers.) In this person- 
3? the special training from his school, ' to-person way, you can give the child 
Mamet has hopes of living a productive, encouragement and hope. ■ 

^sufficient life - P Please, fill out the coupon, and begin 


Write today: 'VjfiSfpgjjy 

Dr. Verent J. Mills 1 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUNP, Inc. 

, Box 26511, Richmond, V«. 23261 . 

I want to sponsor a □ boy. □ girl in ‘ 


-^Country). — iL — --- - - • 

□ Choose any child who needs my help. 
Hvlll pay $15 a'-monjh; I enplpse first 
payment or * • ' • Pleate 'send -me. ■. 

Child’s name, mailing address and 


photograph. . .. , 

I can’t sponsor a child, now but I do - 

wapt to give S — ■ 

□ Please send hie toora' Information; ■ 
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^'sufficient life. . 

Hril a P et has hope. But many other chil- 
ren »avc little to Idok forward to. 

Can Give Them a Chance. 

hrfPy ne ®^ only a chance. And you can 
P them that chance. Your halo mav 


helping a needy child. Thanks. so much. 
Sponsors urgently -needed in Brazil, 


India, Quatenriala, Indonesia, Kenya and 
Thailand.' . . ’ . . ' 


maL-., .u . 1 ? thal chance. Your help may 
difference between a life of 


selfUnm , - and hopelessness and a ' Ufd 6f-\ 


We will be glad to send you 1 a; j 
suraniary financial statement upon ; 
request. .. '-‘ 'f ’ • V - mSm .,. ! /.\ 
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' M«mt»r.or InlernAlional Untai 1 ftr Child I W«l- . 


tary strength, although It is spending more on 
defense than ever before. It continues to 
cooperate with Mozambique although that 
country has had a Marxist-oriented govern- 
ment since June. There is greater contact 
between races. 

Several Afrikaner "liberals” are question- 
ing the system and speaking out about their 
doubts. And the Afrikaner press has opened a 
critical dialogue with Afrikaner officials. 

Robin Wright Is on Alicia Patterson 
Foundation /el low on leave from The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Rhodesia’s gate 
to the seaports 


By a staff conesix>ndent ol 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Salisbury. ltiuuVeslu 

When an incident occurs on the Mozam- 
bique border, Rhodesians give a collective 
shiver. 

Mozambique has been independent from 
Portugal since June but has not dosed 
Rhodesia's access routes by rail or road to the 
Indian Ocean ports of Beira and Lourenco 
Marques. 

The feeling here is that despite offers by 
some powers such as Britain to subsidize 
Mozambique’s losses from dosing the border, 
the Frelimo government still figures it would 
lose more than it would gain by such action. 

Thus an incident on this sector of the 
Rhodesian border early in October was a 
serious matter for both sides. 

A coffee plantation manager of an estate 
near Umtall was killed in an ambush, alleg- 
edly by a Frelimo group that had crossed the 
nearby frontier. Rhodesian security troops 
later clashed with the infiltrators, still within 
Rhodesian territory. 

This conflict took place in what is described 
as a sensitive area Where the border is not well 
defined. 

Thus some Rhodesians have suggested that 
the attackers may not have realized they had 
penet rated into Rhodesian territory. The hope 
Is tjiat the Umtali' incident was an isolated 

l ;; . faiiack ^every^lejls;Jedds; Mflfr [to 

Prime Minister Ian D: Smith's movfe to beef tip 
Rhodesian ‘security forces in the wake of 
withdrawal of South African police units this 
past sumnier. ' . 
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White House hirings and firings and what they mean 


Kissinger shares 
private access to Ford 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Almost every morning since early 1969 a 
black limousine has stood outside the west 
wing of the White House with a stationwagon 
full of Secret Service men close behind. It was 
Henry A. Kissinger's limousine. As Assistant 
to the President for National Security he spent 
half of the day at (he White House, including 
an hour briefing the President personally. 

Now Dr. Kissinger's limousine may not be 
there so often . . . and when it is, it will be 
there for shorter periods. 

Analysts here conclude that a close exam- 
ination of President Ford’s Cabinet shake-up 
indicates that Dr. Kissinger’s real power in 
foreign affairs has been reduced. 

Until now, Mr. Ford has been meeting with 
Dr. Kissinger for an hour or so each day on 
foreign policy. While it is not clear whether 
Dr. Kissinger will be meeting with Mr. Ford 
from now on each and every day (the White 
House says exact details have yet to be 
decided) the analysts expect that Dr. Kis- 
singer's preeminent access to Mr. Ford will 
now be shared with Donald Rumsfeld (new 
Secretary of Defense) , George Bush ( new CIA 
director) and Lt. General Brent Scow croft 
(who will take over the daily duties of briefing 
Mr. Ford as White House national security 
adviser). 


The President’s new men 

Secretary of Defense James R. Schlesinger is replaced by Donald Rumsfeld, 
White House Chief of Staff. In turn Mr. Rumsfeld's old Job will be filled by Richard 
B. Cheney [deputy assistant to the President]. 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger will no longer hold two jobs. His duties hs 
the White House adviser on the National Security Council will be taken over by his 
deputy Lieut. Gen. Brent Scowcroft. 

WUilam E. Colby, former Director of Central Intelligence, is replaced by George 
Kush, chief of the United States Ualson office in Peking. 

Kilioi L. Richardson, Ambassador to Great Britain, will follow Rogers C.B. 
Morton as Secretary of Commerce. 

Vice-President Nelson Rockefeller has announced he will not accept the vice- 
presidential nomination for 1976. 


In effect, Dr. Kissinger will have to compete 
with these men, as he has not had to do before. 

That is the price Henry A. Kissinger paid, 
according to administration insiders, for the 
"head" of his rival at the Defense Depart- 
ment, James R. Schlesinger. Dr. Kissinger 
retains much influence — presumably he will 
get his way on arms control issues and other 
defenBe-related issues now that Dr. Schlesin- 
ger iB out of the picture. 

Along with his second hat as Assistant to the 
President for National Security, Dr. Kissinger 
lost the chairmanship of subcommittees of the 
National Security Council which control the 
many strands of the intelligence community. 

These subcommittees are : 

— The Senior Review Group whose far- 
flung tasks extend to analysis of the defense 
budget and arms control Issues. 

— The Washington Special Action Group, 


which coordinates policy during crisis and 
presents options to the President. 

— The Intelligence Committee, and the 40 
Committee, which coordinated CIA and de- 
fense intelligence. 

Dr. Kissinger’s control of this National 
Security Council machinery led a senior 
Kissinger aide to remark that the Secretary’s 
power was based not on his position as 
Secretary of State but on his position as 
adviser to the President and his daily access to 
the President. 

He also once said that the Secretary would 
rather some day leave office quietly rather 
than wait until he was taken out and "shot." 

But it was Dr. Schlesinger, not Dr. Kissinger 
who was fired. Nonetheless Dr. Kissinger 
appears to have lost his daily access and more, 
and some observers are wondering whether he 
might not be looking for the opportunity to 
leave quietly. 


New CIA chief could give spying a better name 


By Clay ton-J ones . • 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

President Ford’s nomination of George 
Bush. U.S. envoy to Peking, to be director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency may be the 
beginning of a new image for America's top 
spy agency. 

His confirmation will be rough going for the 
former United Nations ambassador since his 
new command Is so closely linked to ihe 
Senate and House investigations of U.S. spy 
work. 

But, if appointed, his position will follow one 
of the koy recommendations of the Rockefel- 
ler Commission, which reported in June that 
"consideration should be given to individuals, 
from outstde the career service of the CIA. 
Experience in intelligence service is not 
necessarily a prerequisite.” , 

Indeed, Mr. Bush'B background is more 
political. He twice ran for the House and won, 
twice ran for the Senate and lost, and was 
named chairman of Uie Republican National 
Committee just as the Watergate revelations 
begad to break. 

He follows a 30-year line of CIA directors — 
James R. Schlesinger excepted — with career 
roots in an agency noted for worldwide action. 
Mr. Bush, at the .urging of. Congress, may 
return the CIA to Its originally. designated role 
qf sifting aiid evaluating evidence For. policy- 
makers. 

Morale at the CIA has eroded, according to 
William Nelson, deputy director of operations, 
after a year of Intelligence leaks. 

"The structure is becoming more fragile. 
Foreign agents are coming to us and saying 
the U.S. is not capable of keeping secrets and 
that they won’t deal with us anymore,” he 
said. "People under jeopardy are backing 
away." 

[In a related action. Army Lt. Gen. Daniel 
Graham has resigned as chief of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency. According to 'a Reuter 
report from Washington, General Graham's 
leaving was linked directly to the firing of 
Defense Secretary Schlesinger.] 

j Chairman of the House Intelligence Com- 
mittee Otis Pike (D) of New York criticizes 
the . choice of Mr. Bush for Uie *■ possible 
. “politicizing” oif the CIA that could evolve. 


"What I Bee as going wrong with the CIA was 
not when the pros at the agency were left 
alone," Mr. Pike said. "Where they got into 
trouble was when the pros were told to do 
something by the politicians. " 

Despite the firing of CIA Director William 
Colby, the CIA is "still functioning effec- 
tively," said Mr. Nelson. But he urged the 


quick reorganization of the CIA .and the 
establishment of a joint congressional oversite 
committee. 

How Mr. Bush, a former congressman, will 
deal with the two investigations now one-third 
finished on Capitol Hill depends on President 
Ford’s willingness to furnish further classi- 
fied documents. 
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Two men dominate 
the new Cabinet 

Hy Hurry H. Kills 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian .Science Monitor 

Washington 

When President Ford sits down with his new 
Cabinet, two men — Henry A. Kissinger and 
William E. Simon — will tower in influence 
over the others at the long rectangular table. 

This conclusion emerges from talks with 
government lenders, following Mr. Ford's 
reshuffle of his ndminislrolion and Nelson A. 
Rockefeller's removal of himself as a 1976 
vice presidential candidate. 

Treasury Secretary Simon is viewed as the 
undisputed architect of domestic economic 
policy, (hough he shares power with Dr. 
Kissinger in the realm of intonations! eco- 
nomic affairs. 

Secretary of Slate Kissinger. Ih uighhis 
wings may have been clipped by theloaofhis 
National Security Council post at the White 
House, remains, observers agree, the domi- 
nant voice in U.S. foreign policy. 

So Washington asks what the relationship Is 
between these two men whose decisions help 
to shape the lives of millions of Americans 
Mr. Simon and Dr. Kissinger, a lop govern- 
ment source told this newspaper, “meet once 
or twice a week, first alone, then with their 
staffs" to formulate economic policy, as it 
relates to overseas. 

On at least two major topics, the two men 
are known to have had differing views: 

• Mr. Simon favors a coordinated policy 
among oil-consuming nations, including con 
servalion efforts and development of alterna- 
tive energy sources, to break the hold of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries i OPEC i over world oil prices. 

• The Treasury chief opposes international 
commodity agreements that might artificial 
rig prices and distort froe-markcl force* 

Hr. Kissinger, while agreeing on the n«d\o 
reduce OPEC power and to avoid new 
commodity cartels, stresses U.S. willingness 
to go farther Ilian before to accommodate the 
views of poor nations on reshaping the worlds 
economic system. 

Policy on these and other topics, said a lop 
government sourec, "Is still evolving,” as 
of the Simon -Kissinger dialogue. 

“Of course they sometimes disagree,” said 
the source. "One of them would not be doing 
his job if they didn't, since their response 
Willies are different." But, he added, there Is 
"novielousness" in the disagreement nnd jw 
two men remain "closo personal friends.” " 
fact, the source said, "Simon is the only 
Cabinet officer whom Kissinger fully trusts.’ 
Vice-President Rockefeller's decision w 
step down next year appears to. remove Mr. 
Simon’s last major rival within the odmiro* 
tralion on domestic economic policy. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s one important polW 
proposal in this field - creation of a fiw 
billion clergy Independence authority (ETA* 
— has "sunk without a trace in Congress,”* 
one source put it. The proposal was opposed by 
Mr. Simon, but adopted by President Ford. j 
Mr. Rockefeller last his battle to # 1 
federal aid for New York City and V* 
PrgsldeuL's speech refusing federal 

echoed Mr, simon^^fW'-J;. 

despite his secure poslUon wnn 
Mr. Ford, plans to leave office after w* 
year’s presidential election, he told 
newspaper. After "January, 1977" -wWJ": 


r-r-- ■ ubiiuoiji, • . 1,1 n 

next president is inaugurated 
longer head the U.S. Trea&urjC 
Simon. „ 


inaugurated — 
U.S. Trea^urjC i 


said Mr. 


The Christian 8ojenoe Monitor 


He has "absolutely no ambition or ■.«*'* 
to become vice-president, he added. "I 
want to politicize the Secretary °* 1 ■ 

sury. That would be a disaster.’ ’i . 

GAO: Pentagon may. ke e P. 

reports to Congress jscrev 

The Defense Department may legally 
secret its required reports ta.Corigre*,^ 
. pending ■ weapons Mies,, credit) or 
foreign countries, the General ;• 

Office (GAQ) has reported, . r .=V : 
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and the Kurd 

By Dana Admits Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Mullah Mustafa Borzant, the Kurdish 
leader, whose autonomy movement was 
crushed by Iraq after Iran withdrew its 
support last month, was brought to the United 
Stales secretly by the CIA, given a medical 
checkup and a tour of the United States, was 
kefi in total isolation, and then, over his 
protests, sent back to Iran. 

Mr. Barzani begged to see Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger and tolerated his 
total isolation up to the hist moment in the 
belief that this was the condition of his 
meeting Dr. Kissinger and other American 
leaders. 

Atahouse in the woods of McLean, Virginia, 
near CIA headquarters, where he was kept 
with a joint escort of agents of the CIA and 
Savak, the Iranian secret police, Mr. Barzani 
met with Joseph J. Sisco, Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, late in October. 

At this meeting Mr. Barzani asked to stay 
longer but was told he must return to Iran. He 
asked if he could go instead to Switzerland or 
Sweden but was told he must go first to Iran. 

The bizarre story was told to The Christian 
Science Monitor by an unimpeachable source 
who talked to Mr. Barzani while he was in the 
country, from the first week of September 
until Oct. 26. 

Mr. Sisco, in Florida with President Ford 
and President Sadat of Egypt, could not be 
reached for comment. Other high-ranking 
Stale Department officials said they knew 
nothing about the visit. 

Kurdish sources in the United Stales said 
they had been assured by Sen. Henry Jackson 
<D> of WiishinKtnn ami by the CIA that had 
Mr. Barzani been allowed to remain ho would 
have been given generous hospitality in this 
country. 

The visit was disclosed in conned inn with a 
leak from the House Intelligence Committee 
that President Nixon, by agreement with the 
Shah of Iran, had ordered tlu* CIA In 1972 to 
acquire Soviet or Chinese arms mid send them 
to the Kurds. 

The CIA, which along with the State 
Department fell the o|HTulion was unwise, 
followed presidential orders In acquiring 
millions of dollars worth of Soviet and Chinese 
weapons and sent them, vin Iron to the Kurils. 
The disclosure is « historic landmark In that 
11 shows that Hio President of the United 
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By Frederic A. Moritz two sources before a primary or secondary 

Staff correspondent of account told to a reporter is turned Intonovel- 

The Christian Sc ience Monitor li ke narrat ive , he added . 

San Francisco To the suggestion that such reconstruction 
Two years ago a young prize-winning might distort facts, Mr. Kohn replies that even 
reporter at the Detroit Free Press became the the strict rules of a daily newspaper can 
central figure in a still unresolved "kidnap- distort by leaving out Important dimensions, 
ping" mystery. The mystery ended with the But the sharpest question to Uie credibility 
reporter being fired by editors who said he of the Rolling Stone accounts springs from the 


lied to them. May, 1973, incident in which Mr. Kohn was 

Today, as an associate editor for Rolling fired by the Free Press after admitting that he 
Stone magazine, Howard Kohn has bounced lied to his editors when he told them, for 
back In the headlines — this. time on the publication, that he had been kidnapped at 
periphery of still another tangled kidnapping, gunpoint and held overnight while in- 


By Sven Simon 

Barzani: gets secret U.S. tour 

States made an attempt, albeit secret, to help 
the embattled Kurds. It lends irony to the final 
episode in the story in which the CIA served as 
Mr. Borzoni’s secret host in the U.S. 

The few sources who would acknowledge 
that Mr. Barzani was in fact brought to this 
country would not speculate as to why the CIA 
brought him here in the first place. One 
explanation was that the Americans felt an 
obligation to the rebel leader and thought It 
could be met with a trip to the U.S. for the 
medical checkup. 

According (o the source of the information 
about Mr. Barzani's visit to the United States, 
the Kurdish leader was assured by Mr. Sisco 
that the United States knew nothing until it 
happened about the agreement on March G 
lielwecn I in- Shah of Iran and the Iraqi 
Government under which Uie Kurd* were tell 
suddenly without support and obliged to flee 
into Iran. 

This was one of the key questions that Mr. 
Hurznni wanted to pul to Dr. Kissinger. He 
hoped also to lie allowed to put before the 
American public the tragedy that befell his 
people, the informant suys, but until the 
moment of his unwilling departure, insisted 
that he must respect his hosts' demand for 
secrecy. 

While he was in the U.S., Mr. Barzani 
learned, the informant said, that the Iranian 
Government has decided to send back to Iraq 
by Doc. 10 most of about 80,000 of the Kurdish 
refugees still In Irnn. Many of those who are 
being sent back are going unwillingly, he said. 


With writer David Weir he has co-authored 
"inside story" articles purporting to tell what 
really happened to Patricia Hearst. 

With plenty of colorful every-day details, 
flowing narrative, and direct quotes, the first 
Installment gave an indirect account, alleg- 
edly by Miss Hearst herself, on how she was 
kidnapped and asked to Join the Symbionese 
Liberation Army (SLA) seven weeks after her 
kidnapping. The story also described how she 
evaded the FBI reportedly with the help of 
sports critic Jack Scott. 

A second installment describes Miss 
Hearsl’s alleged growing disillusionment with 
the SLA. her increasing homesickness, and 
her capture — allegedly the indirect result of 
her quarrel with Emily and William Harris in 
which she charged that male chauvinism lay 
behind past SLA violence. 

Bui, was the series a product of unreliable 
journalism — or was it a skillfully reported 
effort to give a "real life feeling" to person- 
alities and events which daily headlines blow 
up "larger than life’"? 

Although the articles' descriptions of 
sources and the background of mil bar Howard 
Kola i nnsi-il ihe w quest ions, firm answers un- 
blocked by the reluctance of law-enforcement 
agencies to outline their evidence for trial — 
and by the duty of defense lawyers to protect 
their clients. 

In an interview with the authors at Rolling 
Stone offices here, Mr. Kohn described his 
approach ns a form of "new journalism," a 
vivid way of bringing people and evenls alive 
through narrative. 

“Wo operate like insurance investigators 
and piece together different pieces of informa- 
tion Into one picture of what happened," Mr. 
Weir explained. As a safeguard, any con- 
troversial point must be verified by at least 


vestigating narcotics traffic and police cor- 
ruption. 

After editors confronted him with inconsist- 
encies in his first story he told several 
different stories, according to Neal Shine, 
Free Press managing editor. Mr. Shine says 
he still does not know what really happened. 

Mr. Kohn now says he was In fact kidnapped 
by a man who grabbed a gun the reporter was 
carrying and tried to force him to reveal the 
names of his sources so that they could be 
killed. 

Mr. Shine describes Mr. Kohn as a good 
reporter with great skill at developing 
sources, but says that because of past events 
he would "have to read with skepticism 
anything Mr. Kohn writes." Rolling Stone 
editor Jan Wenner says his own check found 
the incident "completely understandable and 
forgivable." 

Meanwhile, Steven Soliah, accused of shel- 
tering Miss Hearst, was indicted in Sacra 
mento this week on charges of bank robbery 
involving a murder. If convicted he could fact- 
a mandatory life term. 

U.S. arms found better, 
Soviets excel in field 

By Reuter 

Washington 

The United States has developed weapons 
superior to those of the Soviet Union, but 
Russia is making a greater effort than the U.S. 
to Improve Its forces In the field, the Pentagon 
said recently. 

The director of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, Lt. Gen. Daniel Graham, also said he 
thought the Soviet Union was militarily 
outspending the U.S., but that it was difficult 
to say by how much. 
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Why Do You 
Use Poor 


A well-known publisher reports 
thare aro simple lechnlqu&s in 
using overyday English, which 
can pay yov real dividends In 
social and business advance- 
ments by helping you «« e-xpreas 
ywMdeasinamortJ toMuijng. 
and convincing manher; 

• According to ihto publisher, 
many people do not realise how 
Important It is 10 know hpw lo 
use effective- English. Whether’ 
in business, at social Functions, 
or. even in casual conversation 
with strangers,’ there are’ ways 
you can , use the English .lan- 
guage lo rnqk? a good Imprda- 
alon each .lima you speak or 
write. • •, 

To acquflfal' fhe readers' of 
this paper wjih. the easy-uj-fol- 
low rules for developing. skill in 
everyday English, the publish- 
ers hov^: printed: full delAlls pf 
their loteresiirtg self-trajnlng 
method lit- a 32- page booklet. 
“How You Can Gain a Com- 
nwrid of Good .Eiigljsh." vwW ‘-^» 
will* be mailed free to anyone 
Who requital* It. No obligation. 
Simply send your . name. »d- 
drdas and zip to: English DM- 
-8lpn.t pare?/ Institutes Dept. 

$00-52. Sherman Turnpike, Dan- 
‘ bury. CT 0681®. (A home'sfodv 
tacbbol.) v 
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A Kremlin-like look 


Paper money couldn’t buy 


What Mr. Ford's words might suggest to the 
analyst is that he not only knows but wants 
General Scowcroft to be independent of Dr. 
Kissinger — and that one purpose of the 
reorganization was to secure a truly Indepen- 
dent National Security Adviser. 

It is said that Mr. Ford’s first choice to 
replace Kissinger in that post was John 
Marsh, perhaps the hardest of the foreign 
policy hardliners on the White House staff, 
and that the President dropped this Intention 
only when Kissinger strongly objected to it. If 
this is true, it would show the direction of Mr. 
Ford’s thoughts, and his wish to clip KIb- 
singer's wings — even though for the present 
he might be content with plucking just a few 
feathers from Chora. 

A Soviet analyst who tries to read between 
the lines would note Mr. Ford's ominous 
explanation that Dr. Kissinger's "dominant 
role” In the field of foreign policy wns 
determined by his responsibilities as Secre- 
tary of State — and that it would be balanced 
In the military field by the "dominant role" of 
the new Secretary of Defense, Donald Rums- 
feld. 

For the Kremlin, this Is the crux of the 
matter — and not only for the Kremlin, for the 
SALT negotiations have for a number of years 
constituted the main highway of U.S. foreign 
policy, linked as they were with the whole 
question of detente and of East-West relations 
generally, not just U.S.-Soviet relations. 

The Soviet analyst, searching Mr. Ford's 
remarks for clues to his attitude to SALT, will 
pay particular attention to the President's 
refusal to hurry as contrasted with Dr. 
Kissinger’s belief that time is of the essence. 

Dr. Kissinger fears that, if there Is no SALT 
II agreement before the Soviet Party Con- 
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grass in February, then the possible retire- 
ment of Leonid Brezhnev and the U.S. election 
campaign might play havoc with further 
progress. But Mr. Ford objected repeatedly to 
the notion that the United States was under 
any “time pressure” to conclude the SALT II 
negotiations. 

The drama and the shock of Schlesinger's 
dismissal made it seem as if this were the 
main element of Mr. Ford's Cabinet reshuffle. 
The Kremlin's first impressions were no 
doubt the same as those of Western observers, 
as summed up by the headline over a New 
York Times editorial — "Kissinger up." But 
in Washingtonology, as in Kremlinology, 
there is no substitute for the study of texts 
when the decision-making process is so 
secretive that public statements are the only 
source of Information, as happened In this 
case. The Kremlin's more considered analysis 
would therefore lead it to the conclusion that 
Kissinger is down — but not out. 

How long Dr. Kissinger stays may well 
depend on how much progress there is in the 
coming months on SALT II. If he can bring off 
an agreement before the Soviet Party Con- 
gress, this could prove to be the crowning 
achievement of his career and a good time to 
retire, of his own free will, in a cloud of glory . 

This may be why he is staying on, at a time 
when his power is being whittled down. The 
paradox of power has caught up with the 
practitioner of power. Mr. Ford may feel no 
"time pressure," although both Dr. Kissinger 
and Mr. Brezhnev, facing the possibility of 
early retirement, must feel the pressure 
keenly. But the prospect of retirement also 
saps their political power and makes it more 
difficult for them to respond to the pressure. 

(cl (975 Victor Zorza 


daily, and the Cape Times, published in Cape 
Town. 

All in all the company accounts for almost 
half the important English-language news- 
papers in South Africa and. although they are 
not all so successful as the booming Sunday 
Times, they have one thing in common: they 
all oppose the National Party government, 
some of them stridently. Also, they are nearly 
all highly critical of the failing major opposi- 
tion party , the United Party . 

So the first reaction when Mr. Luyt an- 
nounced his bid — and transferred millions in 
cash into a Johannesburg bank to support his 
offer — was that this was a transparent trick 
to get control of an important section of the 
opposition press. 

But Mr. Luyt said "No." Falling profits had 
reduced (he stock exchange listing of the 
group's stock to such a degree, he said, that 
financially, it had become "a sitting duck" 
and he was just in it for money. 

The plot thickened when it was disclosed 
that one of his partners was John P. McGoff, 
the Michigan publisher, who has friendly tics 
with the South African Information Minister, 
Dr. Connie Mulder. 

That was not the end of the matter. Just 
before Mr. Luyt suddenly increased his offer 
to $7 a share, Sir de Villiers Graaff, a 
moustachioed baronet who is leader of the 
United Party and himself a millionaire, 
announced that he, too, was part of the pact 
and that he would support '‘substantially" the 
Luyt takeover bid. 

Immediately this reinforced talk that his 
party was out to do a deal with the ruling 
National Party at the expense of the third 
party in the South African Parliament, the 
Progressive Reform Party, 

But there ts another reason Cor his interest. 


Sir de Villiers and most newspapers In ih 
Associated Newspaper group are frequent 
almost bitterly opposed. The feud s ta3 
more than two years ago when the Sundav 
Times, commenting on Sir de Villiers’ lone 
succession of election defeats, called on hlmin 
a front-page report to resign at once If hli 
parly was to have any hope of survival 
It was a near thing for the Independence of 
vitui section of South Africa’s important free 
press all the same. 


Leaning Tower of 
Pisa leaning less 

Pisa. Italy 

The Leaning Tower of Pisa is leaning less 
this ycur for the second year in a row, experts 
say. 

Thu till of the uoo-year -old landmark in- 
creased by rui average of nearly a millimeter a 
year in recent decades But the rale last year 
and in the first 10 months of this year Isabel 
half a millimeter, according to the sensff/re 
watchguard instruments inside the tower. 

Gianni Tagliavini, who heads a commission 
that is trying to decide on a procedure lo 
stabilize the tower, said the lop of the tower 
leaned a total of five millimeters more in 1974 
but so far this year has lilted only another two 
millimeters. The rate at the bottom is consid- 
erably less. 

The tower, which draws more than 60.000 
visitors a year, is I7y feet high and is now 17 
feel off the perpendicular. Mr. Tagliavini said 
he expected the commission to complete its 
work early next year. 

The commission turned down all proposals 
entered in an international save -the -lower 
contest n year ago. 


Ford’s big shuffle: what it means 


And that in turn 
meant that their views were 
presented to the President 
through Dr. Kissinger’s eyes 
and with his gloss put upon 
them. 

Dr. Kissinger In the future 
will be Secretary of State, 
and only Secretary of State. 
As such he is the senior 
Cabinet officer end sits on the 
right hand of the President at 
Cabinet meetings. But he 
also is only one among 
equals. He will no longer see 
the President alone for an 
hour each morning. Instead, 
he, and the Secretary of 
Defense, and the director of 
the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury and others will 
all together see the President 
—once a week. 

Dr. Kissinger will still have 
the right, as does any Cabinet 
officer, to request a private 
meeting with the President, 
and presumably will be 
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granted such a meeting from 
time to time. And the Presi- 
dent has specifically said that 
Dr. Kissinger will continue to 
"have the dominant role in 
the formulation and the car- 
rying out of foreign policy. ’ ’ 
But it is one thing to see the 
President alone for an hour 
every morning and it is ano- 
ther thing to see him once a 
week in company with others 
who have a serious interest in 
the making of foreign policy. 
The others will have an equal 
chance to put forward any 
point of view at variance with 
Dr, Kissinger's. 

Then add tho third facet of 
the new equation in the per- 
son of George Bush. He also 
is on Mr. Ford's list of pos- 
sible vice-presidential run- 
ning mates. He has been In 
Peking and Is presumably 
familiar with the Chinese 
disapproval of the Kissinger 
policy of detente. He will 
take over the CIA from Wil- 


liam Colby. Mr. Colby has 
been in effect, the damage- 
control officer at CIA. He has 
been totally occupied for the 
past year in trying to get the 
dA through congressional 
investigations and ready for a 
reorganization. 

Mr. Bush has had no past 
association with the CIA. He 
is not responsible for past 
mistakes. There is no reason 
for Congress to want to take 
up most of his time as U has 
been doing with Mr. Colby. 
Once Mr. Bush is confirmed 
by the Senate he should be 
able to start operating as the 
President’s principal source 
of intelligence. And the CIA, 
like the Defense Depart- 
ment, will have a leader who 
is a personal friend of the 
President and who can have 
the same access to him as Mr. 
Rumsfeld at Defense or Dr. 
Kissinger at State. ' 

So the prospect is not for 
any break in basic American 


foreign policy, but for n de- 
cided change in the process 
of foreign policy formula- 
tion. It will no longer be a 
one-man (Kissinger) show. 
Dr. Kissinger will continue to 
propose and to execute, after 
a approval by the President. 
But between proposing and 
execution, Defense, Trea- 
sury, and CIA will have a fair 
chance to present any views 
they may have bearing on the 
subject under consideration . 

It will probably mako for 
slower and more cautious 
foreign policy action. The 
Chinese point of view is likely 
to get more attention, 
through Mr. Bush. The 
NATO, West European, and 
Arab points of view may get 
more attention through Mr. 
Rumsfeld. 

The collective process in 
foreign-policy-making is 
slower than the one-man pro- 
cess which Dr. Kissinger has 
been practicing. But it should 
be sounder. 
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If Mr. Schlesinger's departure does indeed 
mean that Secretary or State Henry A. 
Kissinger's line promoting detente is to 
prevail, then Peking cannot welcome it. 
Moscow, conversely, could be del igh ted. 

West Europeans confess to ambivalence In 
their feelings toward Dr. Kissinger, who was" 
Mr. Schlesinger’s great rival in the Cabinet. 
They admire the Secretary of State's achieve- 
ments in the Middle East and his negotiating 
skill on matters as complex as the limitation of 
strategic arms. But they have felt frequently, 
that he tended to go oyer their heads in direct 
dealings with Moscow on matters which 
intimately affected their security, Mr. Schles- 
inger’s presence 'll the Cabinet was seen by 
mafty as a counterbalancing argyJfig 
continuously the : need not to bargain away the 


substance of military adequacy that alone 
kept detente from becoming illusory. 

Dr. Kissinger, \l Is conceded„made no bones 
about the need for adequate military defense 
nor, about the fact that detente w$a possible 
Only as' the Western alliahce kept its powder 
dry- In terms of the public image of the Ford 
Cabinet, however, many here felt it was useful 
to have one strong man, Dr. Kissinger, making 
the- running for political detente, while ano- 
ther intellectual giant, Mr. Schlesinger, em- 
phasized the military underpinnings effective, 
detente would require. 

“If only Mr . Fdrd considered himSelf strong 
enough to keep both men In,’,’ one West 
-European ijournalisE sighed, [ , 'Oiey were' to a 
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Soviet grain ‘raids’ dislocate world food economy 


By RichordL. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Soviet crop secrecy is "the most destabiliz- 
ing single factor in the world food economy 
today.” charges an organization of American 
ecologists; within months after the 1974 Rome 
food conference agreement to make current 
crop statistics available, "the Soviet Union 
was flagrantly violating this element of the 
global strategy . ” 

Lgsler R. Brawn, president and senior 
researcher at World-Watch Institute here, 
formerly with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, argues that the situation will not be 
cleared up until Canada and the United States 
agree on a common grain policy and form a 
"Joint U.S. -Canadian Commission on Food 
Policy." 

These two countries, Mr. Brown says, have a 
closer control of grain supplies in an increas- 
ingly hungry world 'than the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries has on oil. 

“Food,” he says, "represents political 
power.” He argues that Canada and the U.S. 
should make plans to exercise their life-and- 
death power responsibly. 

World population Increase is outstripping 
world food Increase, declares a new 43-page 
World Watch report by Mr. Brown. In a 
matter of a few years, Cnnada and the United 
States may be deciding which importing 
countries eat and which starve, it is noted. 


This ts a far more basic problem than the 
unpredictable raids of Russia on the world 
grain market where "secretive, erratic, mas- 
sive Soviet purchases are a major source of 
instability In the world food economy.” 

Recent U.S. negotiations with Russia have 
smoothed out some difficulties, the report 
says. 

Grain reserves against world starvation are 
down to what the report sees as an alarming 31 
days (ratio of average annual grain con- 
sumption to stocks on hand) as contrasted to 
105 days in 1902. 

The U.S. has thrown 50 million acres of 
reserve crop land into the war oh hunger, with 
only temporary effect, the World Watch study 
finds. 

World grain prices have tripled while 
import demands rise, and countries like 
Mexico, Venezuela, Peru, and Brazil have 3 
percent population growth rate, equivalent to 
a 19-fold population increase within a century. 
(Brazil would jump from 108 millions to 2 
billion.) 

This can’t last, ecologist Brown says; 
Canada and the United States, which comprise 
the world’s bread basket, must plan ahead. 

"The Issue is no longer whether food 
represents power but how that power is to be 
used,” the report continues. 

The whim of the weather In the North 
American breadbasket affects lives of tens of 


AP photo 


Night harvest near Rostov: the granary didn't deliver 


millions, figures show. One region “has 
emerged as supplier of food to the rest of the 
world." 

In 1934-38 Latin America, Eastern Europe 
and the U.S.S.R., Africa, Asia and Australia 
and New Zealand were all grain exporters. 
Western Europe was the great importer (24 
million metric tons). North America exported 
only 5 million metric tons. 


In 1975 there is an extraordinary change. 
North America export is up to 94 million 
metric tons. Every other area 1 b now a grain 
importer save Australia-New Zealand, which 
exports 8 million tons. 

“If one were to select the single dominant 
factor transforming world trade patterns in 
recent decades," the report says, “it would be 
varying rates of population growth." 
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'Oa3,AmPianqr 
; O 80, Allarsbergersif, . 




Garmlsch . . 

• 7, Marian plalz’ - 

K6ln 

• 84, Hohe Str. ' 

0 1, Barbarqssaplstz 

Mfinohangladbaoh 

• 88. Hindenburgsfc ■ 
DtfiiMLdorf 

fBG, Giaf-Adolf-Stt 
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CHINA • CRYSTAL . BRIDAL REGISTRY 
Mongolia 32 Phono 22 01 33 



BUBENBERGPLATZ 9 Tel. 031.22 33 35 

Branch: “Maigrlt" Thunitraue 16 
Tal. 031.43 15 26 



Tel. 22 05 52 


CHARCUTERIE 

BOUCHERIE 


NACHF. S. MINDER 

Marktgasse 20 

Tel. 22 10 24 

Your butcher with 
the largest choice 


flossmann & Rupf 


Nachf. R. Hoasmann 


Walsenhauaplalz 1-3 

BERNE 

Close lo Prison Tower 


jP 


Laces and Embroider ics 
Fancy Jewellery, Gloves 
Handkerchief's, Scarfs 


Modern House and 
Kitchen Utensils 
Hardware 
Tools 


Petticoats I ALl sporting goods 


"MARGRIT” 

M. Wiithrich 

Spltalgasae 14 Berne 
3.Floor (lift) 

Tel. 22 20 55 


Besuchen Sle auch 
unsere Sportabtel- 
Kung Im "Shoppy- 
land," Schtinbtihl 



CERTI NA 


DINNER WATCHES 

Gold Is always right for gay and special oc- 
casions. At the same time, a jewelled watch 
goes just as well with a smart, simple din- 
ner dress as it does with an evening gown. 




fc h 




m 


.1/7 ~ 

' M V* 

./Am 


?k v vff&a&x 


The Certina range contains a wide choice 
of fascinating ladies' watches in gleaming 
gold and sparkling diamonds — real master- 
pieces of the goldsmith’s and watchmaker's 
art. Case, bracelet, precious stones and 
movement all blend In perfect harmony. 


SOMMERHALDER 

Uhren + Bijouterie AG 

MARKTGASSE 51, 301 1 BERN 
TEL 031.22 28 42 

KRAMGASSE 79, 301 1 BERN 
TEL. 031 . 22 37 04 


IHR PARTNER FUER FERIEN- UND 
GESCHAEFTSREISEN: 

REISEBUREAU 




Bubenbergplatz 8 3001 Bern 

Tel: (031) 22 35 44 


■hr Elektro-FachgeschSM am Milnsterplatz 
Elektro-lnstallationen, Beleuohtungen, 
Petrollampen original und elektrlsch ' 

Munstergasse 30, Telefon 031 22 35 22 
Electric Gadgets and Installations 


Ihr Spezialgeschaft lur elegante Damenmoden 
bis Grosse 48. 

Jeden Donnerslag Abendverkauf bis 21 Uhr 

RYTZ 

MAISON RYTZ SA belm Zeitglocken Munstergasse 70 
Telefon 031 22 09 93 



Poize Lederbekleidung 

Hiifeiuuht 

Bern , Marktgasse 4, Lift 


FURS LEATHER CLOTHES 


raeberiouDoliDDcitr 

die papeterie beim zeitglocken 

Stationery Christmas Gifts 

Kramj’iiw.c Hi, Ikrne (Near Clock lower) 


Confiseric 

Tea-Room 


ofc® 

Kramgasse 73 I QdtodObs 
BERNE 

TEL 22 18 64 3000 ® ern * Mlinzgraben 2 



Telefon 031. 22 88 71 




Gaffner, 
Stettler & Co. 

vormals 

Gaffner, Ludwig & Co. 


Fish, Poultry 
Groceries 




Marktgasse 61 Tel. 22 15 91 
BERNE I Branch In Spies > 


i-mtncntalrr- 
- fpncnstubr 


Mdnstergasss 7$ 


^ rtCCTAN SCIENCE MONITOR Monday. November 1 0 . 1 975 







m 
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fashions 


leather goods 
shoes 


accessories 


FAVI 



exclusivity s «Boutique Christian Dior* 

60. rue flu Rftdne, Qeo*ve 


HOTEL W 
DE LA PAIX 

GENEVA 

Woild famous rendezvous 
Exclusive First Class 
lu ever) way 

Lakefrant, Alpine View 
centrally located 

TEL: (022) 32-61-50 
CABLE; PAIXOTEl 
TELEX: 22552 



Baby - GIFTS 
- FURNITURE 
-CARRIAGES 

•I, kt'eiucne 
' 71, Scrvcttc (haul) 

Tel. 2K 01 OH 





TISSUS 

DAMES ET MESSIEURS 

TOUR-DE-L'ILE 2 


ORIENT • MOOUETTE • AVIGNON 
-l, WARON • BOUCLE 

m. | TAPIS CHAVAN 

n NETTOYAGE • REPARATION • GARDE 
ITj § NETTOYAGE SUR PLACE DES 

7 ill 1 TAPIS FIXES ET DES MEUBLES 

« ItSP’ Rue Cdard 6, Genftvi 

21.96.44/46 


Carnatoal DelJmtee 

GENEVE -i 12 RUE DU M0NT-BIANC •- Tel. 32 36 54 . . 

A Htttre'rrry/iH 

«MONSIEUR» 

com me it not re bautiquf 

«MADAMEp 

voui trouverez lous le* vitemem* anglais 
de marques rdpurfe 

Detks.— Roefex — Burberrys — Chester Barrie 

. Im costumes amSriwinj 

Freeman 

. . . \ .. 

tes jerseys , 

Desarbre 

toute la bonne eerie cachemlre — poll de chamcau . 

Braemar — Ballanfyw , • 

' « les articles de sole: _ , 

• ctatates — foulards -‘ pullovers —pyjamas ■ , 

’•’I • : ' '• ; robes de chambre 7 . . i . • !■ 


QALERIE T)ES QRANGES 

2, Place du Oourg-de-Four, Tdl. 29 40 55 
1 204 GenBve 

ROLAND OUDOT 

dessins et aquarelles 
du 7 novembre au 30 janvier 


pmocchio 

Selection de jeus el jouets 
Rue Etienne - Dumont 10 



GOLAY FILS & STAHL 


Fine watches and exquisite jewelry 
since 1837 


lajoiedelire 

U dn cnlrnb il in innii 

Place du Qouig de-Fom 38 
et a coti 

noire nouveau magasin 

labricolerie 

Gendve 




Place des Bergues 


The right way to 
enjoy your 
leisure time 
all year long 


Geneva 


UbI 

■ ‘ xJil 


3 CROIX d'OR* GENEVA 


& Cle S.A. 

PA VILLON D'ORFfeVRERIE 


DelacroixricheI 


CLOTHING AND SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 

57-59 rue du Rhone 
GENEVA TEL. 21.58.11 
Diners Club • American Express 


Picture Framing 
All Artises' Marerials 
Glass — Mirrois 

PIERRE LORETTI 

& HOBBY SHOP 

Rue d'ltalic 14 7'el. 21 50 98 


CONFISERIE JENZER 

E. & E. Grulke, Succ. 

Ice Cream Glaces 

c-, P&tlBBerlea 

Fine Pastries 

Chocolates Chocolates 

Caterer Tralteur 

2, Rond-Polnt de Plalnpalals Tfil. 2B 20 76 




GIFT BOUTIQUE 


Distinguished slatipn^fy- 
Leather goods : , ,;r; 


. Greeting cards 
Artists materials: 

. Fountain pens ; • 
Cartes He voeux - •- 


10 Corraterle. Geheya 
T4L 28'0b ; 



FOURRE UR i. pi. c i.ip 
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Lausanne Bienne Coin Genivc RUralang-Zurich 

k6nig tapis 

3 nupsin k lausadne: 3 mapsiM I Ginha: 

centra vile: Rue de BwTg 14 rive (audit: Rue du Rhine 25 

t U.- Laurent 22 Grand'Rue 37 

lade Prilfr I rive droKe: pi. Grtnn 13 

un nafasrn t Meant: pi. du Uarcfid Neul 



®\> coeUt cfe v-ausa/jyj, 

w * 

ZtorvrvaiA 1 

PI. St-Francois £ 


TZirt 

Fourreur, St. Pierre 2 

11H COATS 

Rea<!y-ni nrlf and Alada-io-Wtaisiiri* 

Furs. Fourrures — Repoirs, Reparations 


TLM 

TYPE-LITHO 

MODERNE 

"Bonne impression 
fait tot jours 
belie impression" 


NOTHE OUT: vov i tenlr mleui pour 
uno vie amino rt phi « belle 


ftdh DROGUE^ 
mmMz parfumerie 

corn 


* 


Imprimerie Ernest Chuard 

1003 Lausanne Mercerla 7 
Tfildphone 23 32 02 


LES BONS 
PRODUCTS 
LASERS 


40 ans 
au service 
■de la qualltk 


SM AGASI NS 2 MIL KHARS 


G. Arnold 

Avenue de Cour 71 

SPECIALISTS CONSEIL 

CoBm6llque Parfumerie 
Arllclee BouUque 
Bougies Cadeaux 


P/Afrer/e- 

Pelnture 

0. DOME 

Wui but ptplen - ptlett 
- Platan* yrdfibrlquts 
(ptafeedi iindut an PVC) 
Isolations theijnkiais et phonlquu 
Tout fidijo de plastique 
it dt fibret 

Rmkflinrl de facade etc. 


T6I. (021) 36 78 52 
Lausanne . 

Davis 

sans yngagemen I, 


meubles + decoration 
henri pernet 
1023 Crlssier 
2. ch. de la Baume 
telephone (021) 35 06 68 


P 


filiate 

1005 lausanne 
avenue du theatre 1 

telephone 
(021) 22 08 91 


Pianos • Radios • TV 
Dlsqusa • Muslque 
Instruments 



* HltTlfiCll FOl.lltS S.A 


Grand-Pont 2 bis et 4 
T^phone 20 24 71 

Lausanne 



SES COSTUMES HANRO 
ET ST. JOSEPH 

ROBES BLOUSES 
. LINGERIE 

Specinliste det tallies fortes 

LAUSANNE: 

GALERIES DU GRAND-PONT 2 bis 
TEL. (021)23 35 04 


Petit d4|euner 
d6s6h. 30 
Th6 et p&tisserie 
Assiette express 
' apartlr de 

Fr, 7.00 

' Mnfcfconvifi 

52, av.de la Gare 
uri* *#»«t pour m$ emit! 


Perfumes 

Beauty 

Products 


mOi 


Rue de Bourg 21 
T6I. 23 76 60 


Toute 

la Parfumerie 
de Luxe 



Comphls Outfits lor All Sports 

On ihc lefl 

mn 

Wt advise ton 

g(nnu down llir 
Rue SI. fi.ifli;att 

and serve you 

for Sportsmen for Sporiswomen 

chez 

Acfodtfnn 

Sent on approval 

Descents St. Francoli 18 


jjjn^ Dans routes les clrconstances 

fleuriste 

yVily DIPLOMA 

Lausanne is, rue Centrale Pully 6 a v. Prleuri 



CONFISERIE, 
PATISSERIE 
DE 1 ar CHOIX 

BEETSCHEN 


Rue Ennlng 2 
Tet.22 58 52 


Home-made 
CAKES and 
CHOCOLATES 


Jewelry 

Silverware 



■phofO'Clnei 

nen 

projection 

Lausartne . 

T0US tRAVAUX 
de I'appareil simple 
au plus compliquti 

SPECIALISTE 
DU CINEMA 

Developing 
end Printing 


[•jTLwMMj 


TRICOTS 

BLOUSES 

CORSETS 

LINGERIE 

NOUVEAUTIrS 

A. KKIM 

A LAnemone 

28 Pctir Chlu* Tel. 2308BS 

UNDERWEAR 

SHAWLS 

HANDKERCHIEFS 


Cadeaux 

A. Ganiere 

33 Rub de I'Ale 



IS^NS 

ISMS 


Biromtoftt 

Ttumomttrw 


OPERA GLASSES 

MAGNIFYING 
GLASSES 
* etc. 

. Presents to take home- ■ 


Broderies 
de St-GaU et 
d’Appenzell 


Tablecloths 
handmade 
Luncheon sets 
Handkerchiefs 
Monograms ' 
Swiss Dresses 
Music Box ■ 
Swlss-Souvenlr?, 


I 


Mme. M. Boutgarla 


Mediterranean: tricky defense area for Allied fleet 


By Tnknslii Oku 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Loudon 

The Atlantic olliesfind “too many spotlights 
on and around us" in the Mediterranean to 
sleep easily at night, says the alliance’s new 
commander on this front, United States Adin. 
Stansfleld Turner. 

Increasing Soviet penetration of the Medi- 
terranean con lie turned hack only If the 
Atlantic allies ■‘defuse" their many short- 
term weaknesses in the region and play to 
their long-term strengths, the admiral told a 
European-Atlantic group dinner here. 

• Admiral Turner, who was a Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford and is a past president of the NavaJ 
War College at Newport, Rhode Island, com- 
mands a front that stretches 2,400 miles from 
the Strait of Gibraltar to the eastern end of the 
Black Sea. 

First among the disquieting spotlights in the 
Mediterranean is the increasing size and 
offensive capability of the Soviet fleet, the 
admiral said. Soviet attempts to “penetrate 
the economic, political, and military spheres 
of Egypt, Syria, Iraq, and more recently 
Libya" meant that NATO had to worry about a 
threat coming not only from the north and 
east, "but also from the south." 

Admiral Turner did noi discuss political 
troubles in Portugal or the possible evolution 
of post-Franco Spain. Speaking “purely from 
the military viewpoint," however, he said he 


would welcome Spanish membership In 
NATO, a membership that would bring not 
only well-trained forces into the NATO fold 
but also, along with Gibraltar, one of the 
“corks" to the Mediterranean bottle. 

To the north, in the Balkan cockpit, Yugosla- 
via and Romania have so far managed to walk 
relatively independent patlis in foreign policy, 
the admiral said. But was there a guarantee 
that they could continue to do so, he asked. 

Each of the Mediterranean countries has a 
slightly different relationship or nonrelation- 
ship with NATO, complicating the admiral’s 
task. Greece, like France, is opting out of the 
alliance's military structure. Turkey is telling 
the United States to quit its bases there. Spain 
has a defense relationship with the United 
States, but not with NATO. Malta is not a 
NATO member but has NATO facilities. The 
Portuguese Azores, although not under the 
admiral’s operational responsibilities, are 
vital to the resupply of Europe across the 
Atlantic. 

Within the alliance proper, there Is noi only 
a declining willingness to put resources into 
defense, but also a “changed perspective" on 
(he role of the alliance in the age of detente, 
Admi rai Turner said. 

Stressing (hat he was not a cold warrior, he 
expressed concern at the seeming inability of 
people in the alliance countries to perceive 
that detente is n result of the strong military 
posture NATO has taken, and that once the 
Soviets perceive “an impending decisive shift 


in the balance of military strength," detente 
itself could be threatened. 

Nevertheless, NATO has long-term 
strengths, he said: Its combined gross na- 
tional product is three times that of the 
Warsaw Pact nations. The European Commu- 
nity is a cohesive factor. 


China poses a "second-front" threat to the 
Soviets and stands as a “friend-of-convenlence 
to NATO.” 

In the Mediterranean itself, NATO controls 
two of the corks — the Dardanelles and 
Gibraltar — and the third, the Suez Canal, 
cannot be considered secure by the Soviets. 


Will Iceland keep bases? 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Reykjavik, Iceland 

The presence of a NATO military base In 
Iceland has long been an unsettling factor In 
politics here. 

The issue lay dormant for nearly 18 months 
after the election of June, 1974, when the 
Independence and Progressive parties formed 
a middle-of-the-road government. 

But now, spurred by uncertain economic 
conditions, leftist politicians again are agitat- 
ing for a review of the base Issue — along the 
lines of the one they sponsored while in power 
from June, 1971, to June, 1674. 

While there appears little likelihood that the 
current stir will lead to the sort of political 
fight of those three years, NATO commanders 
are warily watching developments. 

The NATO base, commanded by the United 
States Navy', is primarily used for surveillance 





accommodations flats for sale _ 
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bed-lhllng room. Riverside balcony TRACTIVE FLAT '1 mite to Walton 
Quiet mansion Hat Share kit h.ith st.illcxi W’ou ?u mins, it large 
with one other Use dining ■.»> morns, one smell Kllchen-iflrmr. 
rm. by arrangement. 2 mins. •.I.rtinn Many cupboards. Iiotronm C H , 
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of Soviet naval activities in the waters around 
Iceland. AAi- surveillance of these activiUea 
also is carried on. 

From a military point of view, the base is 
almost Irreplaceable. Perhaps the work could 
be done by a carrier task force, but It would be 
extremely expensive. 

Moreover, the NATO facility provides a 
defense force for the strategically located 
island. Iceland, a founding member of NATO, 
has no armed forces of its own. 

Such a review was specifically ordered in 
June, 1973, when the leftist coalition waB In 
power, and NATO spent anxious months while 
tiie domestic debate continued . The debate led 
to the defeat of the leftist coalition and its 
replacement by the current middle-of-the- 
road government. 

Before the election in June, 1974, a petition 
to keep the base in Iceland was circulated. To 
the surprise of many, it was quickly signed by 
55,000 people, a good majority of the voters. 


osts vacant 


RESIDENT CARETAKER. Part-time, 
cleaning etc. Apply Clerk. Second 
Church ol Christ, Sc ten Hat. Bristol. 
51 North View, Bristol B96 7PY 

small hot el s & pensions 

WHITELEAF HOTEL 66 60 Invemofia 
Terrace, London, W.2. Telephone 
01-727 OBB2 or 01-229 6463 A vory 
camtorl.-ibin bud nnd l>re.iHasl only 
liolnl Full •;nntr(i1 lie.ilinq Tl^oi Kon- 
■,lr..)ion 6,;, i, }e< i*,. C-tjyswfltarr 

Queensway lube stations. Single 
from es.ZS. Doubles from £8.50, fully 
InoluBtve of b/last and tax. All rooms 
wnh t/p hone end radio. Brochure 

AfrmaHed. 

MILFORD HOUSE SEflWCE APART- 
MENTS, 31 York Street, London, 


e 


ENGLISH COUNTRY MANOR 
HOUSE, Involved with many historic 
associations with royalty, situated In 
the fox hunting district 45 miles 
north ol London. Located on 6 acres 
ol timbered parkland, main hauao 
has many bedrooms, aevoral out- 
buildings. sables, swimming pool 
tint] 2 smnllui del ached houses on 
iho properly For retails contact Bio- 
Fui IG17I 222-0979. Toler 92-7510 
(Moss I ... 

Instructions 

WRITE 5 SELL Children's a fortes. 
Mall course (Air M all) with sates as- 
alaisnce. Fee Booklet. Children's 
Features (CSM). 67 Bridge SI.. Man- 
chester M3 3Bu, England. 


Insurance 

L. S. POWTER a CO., 80 Hoe St.. 
Walthamstow, London. E.17. Tel :. 
01-520 3306. Ail types ol insurance 
effected. Agents for Ansvar. Church 
insurance specialists. 


o rganists wanted 

ORGANIST REQUIRED from 1st Jan- 
uary. 1976. for First Church of 
Christ. Scientist, Cantelupa Road, 
Bexhlll-on-Sea, East Sussex. For fur- 
ther particulars apply to Iho Chalr- 
man, Music Committee. 

personal service 

SPIRELLA PERSONAL SERVICE. 
Mode to measure garments (or ell 
figures. Lightweight girdles and bras. 
AU sizes. ABhington 818075 (North- 
umberfand). ~ 


• llgures. Ligntweigni giromH hhu 

What kind of people become umberfand). 

Christian Science nurses? post vacant 

People with a lively interest In the world around them. imti Akinc 

People who take deep satisfaction In helping others. WiUUIM I LANUO 

Capable people of any age who are mature, 

dedicated Christian Scientists. . hae a vacancy tor a 

: People like thesb soojii dlsoqyer jh at Chrjstlan. , •..< . ’ pwuly^i^rJnt4ndaaL^;v 

. iSoienee/lufsIntf^ tea-. career ^pth'dhslterfBIIW.*^ : r i 

rewarding. They see Christian Science healing at wp*' 1 " 1 " «« to t« 

work, support it, and bring mankind closer to The Secretary, . 

understanding what it is. Mountlands Trust 

To prepare for nursing, you need to take our one- (Bowdon) Ltd. 

year Practical Nyrses Training Program. Three > 

months of It matf ,be taken In. Boston, sen .Francisco, . TeN^tione (06lJ 92WS96 ’ 

or Princeton, Ndvi/^ersey, whlle t^e remainder Js . , ;i . 

availabre at accredited care facilities throughout the . ■ . X. .. '■/" ? “ 

United States. The entire program Is also offered In . 

England, : ■! 'v ■' ; ;:;:.MPUNTUNP8; v 
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W.t. Newly convarlod, well ap- 
pointed rooms with excellent break- 
fast. A llllla different. Inexpensive 
and well worth trying. Brochure. Tal. 
01-935 1 935. 

ZERMATT. SWITZERLAND, HOTEL 
EUROPE. Rooms with bath & break- 
fast S11 to 15. HOTEL JULEN. 
Rooms with h/c water, half-board 
Si 6 lo 18. HOTEL MIRABEAU New 
House. Rooms with bath & kitch- 
enette $15 to 20. Phone 028 76772. 
Telex. Wrlle JulBn, CH-3920 Zermatt, 
Switzerland, Inclusive terms par day 
& par person. 

ARNCOTT HALL HOTEL. 
Bournemouth. Family run & unli- 
censed: Near town centre & sea- 
front. Secluded garden. Lift. Central 
healing. Colour T.V. Tel. 763050. 

WORTHING, SUSSEX - CUMBER- 
LAND Hotel. On sea front west of 
pier. 45 bedrooms C.H. Lift. 8 pedal 
terms for residents. Bend for bro- 
chure. Mrs. Chlanall. Resident Dlrec- 
tor. Tel. 3S084, 
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Small dopulta, guararilaad rnortapse 

Itemce* bnm^la fremoW Utto, ^ 

- Muni pH vout cartel V huySoufnAf- 
■tlea. punher'-IrHermatlon W-hg ■». 

’ Ulna) phone Johannekburs S«166teirt« 
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The three Baltic states — Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania — absorbed 
by the Soviet Union In 1940, now 
lead the U.S.S.R. in general liv- 
ability of cities and farms, flow of 
information from other countries, 
worker output, average personal 
income, quality of consumer 
goods and services, housing 
space, and modern art. They have 
managed to retain their national 
flavor despite Soviet pressure to 
conform. 


Vilnius. Lithuania, U.S.S.R. 
To an Englishman the Baltic states mean 
clammy northern seacoast. To an American they 
come into focus as Moscow’s World War II 
acquisition that Washington has never recognized 
as part of the Soviet Union. To a Russian, 
however, the Baltic republics mean simply "the 
West" — or at least the closest approximation 
that is accessible to him . » 

The Baltic nations of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania became part of the Soviet Union in 1910 
after the Molotov -Ribbentrop pact divided up 
Eastern Europe between Berlin and Moscow and 
the Red Army rolled west. For the Baltic nations 
it was the end of a brief fling of independence 
between world wars after centuries of foreign 
domination — by Germans, Danes, Poles, 
Swedes, and, from the 18th century, Russians. 

The three countries, with a combined popu- 
lation then of 0 million (7 million now) and a 
territory about equal to the state of Missouri, 
were unable to resist. In 1941 they were occupied 
by the Germans in a blitzkrieg, then heavily 
damaged as the Soviet Army pushed Uie Ger- 
mans back in 1944. 

Their leadership was decimated, both by Uie 
Nazis and by the Stalinist purges lhat sent a 
higher percentage of Balts to Sllierlan labor 
camps than almost any other Soviet nationality. 

The Iron Curtain parts lor tourists and TV 
Somehow the three mannged to hang onto their 
national identities, however, tuid In the 1960s they 
emerged with their own distinctive characters. 
Estonln, located only 50 miles from Helsinki 
across tho Gulf of Finland, has international ties 
to a large group of Estonian emigrants in Sweden 
and elsewhere and a cosmopolitan Scandinavian 
flavor. Latvia, in spite of textile and railroad car 
industries and international oil and grain ports, 
has a more bucolic air. Lithuania, with its strong 
Roman Catholic influence and other similarities 
to Poland, has a Central European atmosphere. 

To Russians Estonia Is the most "Western" of 
the three. Tallinn’s cafes are charming. Its 
clothes and hairstyles art* the most up-lo-date. It£ 
access to Western news and ideas is virtu 
unlimited,; through Its excellent reception 
Helsinki: television in Estonia’s sister tongue of 
Finnish. Swarms of Finnish tourists come to 
Tallinn, and an Increasing number of Estonian 
tourists take the ferry to Helsinki. (There Is no\ 
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mis most favored by Soviet Slav 
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Mme European cup winning 
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Si is Lithuania — a much more 
much less international nation 
It is the nesting ground for 
irks that winter in East Africa. It 
Ihe old art of woodcarving - and 
it has pushed contemporary 
ihitectura further than the rcsl 
pot. Its capital, Vilnius, was once 
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; non-Russian culture 
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Vilnius, Lithuania 




By Ellzabath Pond 


The Soviet Baltic republics: phones and up-to-date fashions 


rr i alntained their Roman 
the Intensive Soviet 
are packed for 
SiJwAT! 10 ® on Sundays, and 
- — a ^ tacit symbol of 

i*4f lkS^f ^ capita produc- 
ts n ® w i e ^ Union. 

kdurinnlu lar 8 e investments 
the early years to blunt 
O^nother important reason 
^ lanic work ethic. Skilled 


workers are adapting readily to sophisticated 
electronics and consumer -goods production. 

Even in agriculture, the Soviet Achilles heel, 

Ihe Balls hold their own. With their often stony, 
often boggy podzol, they arc not especially 
well endowed. But they are the top dairy and 
potato producers in the Soviet Union, and their 
grain yield is almost on a pm- with the fertile 
Ukraine. 

Anti-Russian feeling; no dreams of autonomy 

In iKipulalion, (lie Baltic nationalities have not 
managed to keep their own identities in their 
capitals, the cultural and iulininislralivi? paceset- 
ters. Russians who have migrated here since 
World War II now constitute 55.7 percent of the 
population of Estonia’s Tallinn, 42.7 percent of 
Latvia’s Riga (as ogainst only 40.1 percent 
Latvians), and n high 2U.8 percent of the entire 
Latvian population, in Lithuania’s Vilnius the 
natives are n minority of 43 percent. Bulls speak 
of this Russian incursion with some bitterness. 

U would be a mistake lo exaggerate anti- 
Russian feeling in political terms, however. 

Given the geographic realities, most Bolts do not 
waste their time with impossible dreams of real 
uuLonomy. 

Will tho Helsinki summit on detente make any 
difference in the Baltic republics? 

No — neither in tho direction Moscow would 
like nor In the direction tho West would like. 
Before the conference President Ford explicitly 
excluded the Baltic stales from Americnn recog- 
nition of Soviet borders. The aging diplomats of 
Ihe prewar Baltic republics ore still accredited to 
Washington. 

Conversely, there is no sign that tho gales will 
suddenly be flung often to Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian emigres to visit here en 'masse — 
much less Invite their cousins abroad en masse. 

“We cannot speak one-sidedly only about 
humanism,” Lithuanian Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vytaiitas M. Zenvicius told American journalists 
when asked about the Helsinki conference, The j 
arms riace ls what' ll reaily-^'lnhunwne 1 ^ and -s ~ : ' 
“obstructs people's contacts.” So disarmament 
must be achieved before individual contacts can 
increase, he concluded. 

The . more likely prospect Is that the Baltic 
republics will go on after the Helsinki conference 
much as they did before. They will continue to ■ .v”' 
lead the Soviet Union In per capita production, < 
productivity, average personal income, quality of . 
consumer . goods and services, housing space, . , 
modern art, apd general livability of their cities . ; 

and farms. ’ , - 1 . 

And they will assuredly continue to be Russia s 
‘■West.” • 
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Impeachment threat hangs over Mrs. Peron 


'h -'[a 


By James Nelson Goodsetl 
Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The position of Argentina's hard-pressed 
head of state is once again uncertain. 

President Maria E stela Marinez de Peron 
has been threatened by the Argentine Con- 
gress with impeachment proceedings over a 
$700,000 check she signed last July. Some 
sources allege the check represented an 
attempt to divert funds from a welfare group 
that she headed to a private account. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Peron was hospitalized 
Nov. 3 amid reports she might he absent from 
office for another three to four weeks. 

Before these latest developments, Mrs. 
Peron had seemed more firmly in office than 
at any other time in the past six months. A 
tough economic package, aimed at slowing 
Argentina’s spiraling inflation, had been ac- 
cepted by labor and business. 

Moreover, her political prospects looked 
more favorable as divisions between Per- 


onism and other political forces were dis- 
appearing. A basic political realignment ap- 
peared under way. 

Mrs. Peron had resumed the presidency 
only four weeks ago after a month-long rest, 
during which there was much speculation that 
her days as president were numbered. Then 
came the economic and political devel- 
opments that seemed to strengthen her rule. 

Now, Argentine observers are not so sure. 

With the military hovering in the back- 
ground, Mrs. Peron 's aides are expected to try 
to keep the government afloat, but her ' 
absence and the threat of impeachment could 
lead to a peremptory decision on her removal. 

Senate President Italo A. Luder, who stood 
in for Mrs. Peron during her month'B rest, Is 
next in line for the presidency. Some observ- 
ers thought that he would quietly assume the 
full presidency while Mrs. Peron was away 
Sept. 13 to Oct. IS. But her return ended that 
theory. 

Many in and around government, including 
high military officials, favor a new face as 
head of state. Mrs. Peron’s latest difficulties 


strengthen their position. 

Moreover, the continuing terrorist problem 
with its implicit threat to stability nrgucs for 
new leaders and new methods of dealing with 
the country’s problems. More thun 1,000 
persons have been killed in political violence 
since July, 1974, when Mrs. Peron assumed 
the presidency on the passing of her husband, 
Juan Domingo Peron. 

The Peronlst movement for decades was 
arrayed against other political groups In the 
country. But the terrorist threat und the 
simultaneous economic chaos have begun to 
change this. Peronism and its traditional 
opposition, the Radical Party, are working 
together in Congress, and a new alignment of 
political forces is developing. 

The heterogeneous Peronisl movement be- 
gan to fail apart at Mr. Peron’s passing. Its 
coherence as a group had been largely due to 
the force of his personality, and Mrs. Peron 
has not been able to hold it together. 

Her latest problems could well bring her 
government down and spell the end of the 
Peronist movement at the same time. 


m 

- T. 






The heir apparent 


CITY SHOPPING GUIDE 


afrlca 

republic of 
south afrlca 
cape province 

CAPETOWN 

WALTER BRASH 
MOTORS 

Specialist* hi 

SUN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINE TUNING 
WHEEL BALANCING 

LUBRICATION “ 
TYRES AND BATTERIES 

1 14 MAIN ROAD, SEA POINT 
PHONE 49.1648 


natal 

PIETERMARITZBURG 

Africana 

We specialize in books dealing 
with the fauna and flora of our 
country. 

SHUTER & 
SHOOTER 

(Ply) Ltd. 

P.O. Box 109, Pietermaritzburg 
South Africa 

PIETERMARITZBURG 

Iffe lire Specialists in 

better 

MENSWEAR 

Also Stockists of 
Fitting Footwear ; 


Harpers 


transvaal 

JOHANNESBURG 

H. Gordon & Son 

8 TVRWHITT AVENUE 
ROSEBANK 

For Paint, 
Hardware and 
Garden Requirements 


Tela. 42-3803 and 42-7285 


JOHANNESBURG 

Oxford Radio 

Budget Classical Records 
and see us for your NEW 
TV set 

Radio*, Record Players 
Tape Recorders 

34 Trywhltt Avenue 
Rosebank Phone 42-5180 

JOHANNESBURG 

also 

Cross Road Shopping Centro 
Sandburg Phone 48-1 718 


JOHANNESBURG 

NEPTUNE 

CLEANERS 

We Call 
and Deliver 

PHONE 24-6 L3t 
D SPOTS: 

Si; ft on Court, Juubert Sr. 
off PJein Si. 

87 Manful! S«. (npp. Amcor Huusl-} 
, 304 Marshall Sr., Jtppe 


279 Church Sl> 


Box 142 


Pietermaritzburg, So. Africa 


australia 
new south wales 

SYDNEY 

Moaman 


B.P Ourimbah 

SERVICE STATION 

JOHN ind MARGUERITE SUDDEN 
• Proprietors 

Full Mechanical Services 
■ Lubrication Specie II ate ' 

Free Pldh-Up hnd Delivery . 

' 176 Ourimbah Road ! Mot map 
' Tel, BO-6081^ •' 


britlsh isles 

england __ 

ALTRINCHAM 

J. Edwards 
& Son Ltd. 

29 Stamford New Road, 
Altrincham 

Fine Footwear 

for all the family 

since 1830 

Telephone 928-1487 
' BIRMINGHAM 

Frank Knight 
Limited 

COAL, COKE, etc. 

Deliveries all districts 

AUTHORIZED AGENTS 
FOR FUEL OIL 

CHESTER STREET WHARF 
BIRMINGHAM 6 
TELEPHONE: 

ASTON CROSS 1371-2 

BOURNEMOUTH 

SUPERTEL 

FOR COLOUR TV 

^RentorBuy from 

THE PEOPLE WHO CARE 

For Details 'phone 56321 
and Branches. 

We also supply tape recording 
and Speech Equipment 
for Church Meetings 
■ : Presented In this Ares. , / T 
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Bristol's Leading ■ 
Storefor:— 

LADIES’ and MEN'S WEAR 
CHILDREN'S 

FURNISHINGS, HOUSEHOLD, 
' ELECTRICAL and FOOD 

Queens. RQAD, Bristol cs). 


england 

LIVERPOOL 

Phillips & 
Charles Ltd. 

JEWELLERS 

RINGS 

GIFTS FOR 
El TRY OCCASION 
17 Ranclagh Sr. L'pl. 

051 709 7415, 7823- 
1 1 Church St., Onnskirk 
Lancs., Ormskirk 741U8 

LYTHAM 8T, ANNE8 •' 

H P 

WRIGLEY 

WOOD STREET 
PHARMACY 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 

All 

Photographic Supplies 

TEL. 24803 

LVTHAM ST. ANNEB 

WARD’S 
CARPETS LTD., 

17 North Crescent 
St. Annes-On-Sea 
Tels. 22671 & 22300 

Over 27 Yean of Service and 
Satisfaction to Our Customers 
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1 • 
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GEO. P. KING 
43. LONDON ROAD 


england 

SHEFFIELD 


MODERN 

FURNITURE 

Furniture 

Carpets 

Bedding 

H. PONSFORD , 

LTD. I 

579-601 London Road 
SHEFFIELD 

Phone 50075 

SOUTHEND-ON-S EA _ 

TEL: SOUTHEND 48105 

HARDWARE 

TIMBER - PLYWOOD 

Cut to Size 

E BURNS 

19 WEST ROAD 
WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA 


H. A. LEE 

LTD. 

E.C.A. N.I.C.C. 

ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 
. „ .nyr. i'jiy 

Hekttogxad lighting 

• ■- Specialists 

531 LONDON ROAD 
WESTCUFF ON SEA, ESSEX 
Tel. Scnlthcnd 42503 
After hours: 4236I/88704/G3U09 
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SUTTON COLDFI ELD 

SAUNDERS 

SUTTON COLDFIELD 
LTD. 

HIGH GRADE 
FURNITURE 

31 Boldmere Road 
Sutton Coldfield 
Tel. 021 354-4246 


TAYLORS 

PROVISIONS 
FROZEN FOODS 
CONFECTIONERS 
GREETING CARDS 
Etc. 

Maney Corner 
next to Odeorj Cinema 
Your Friendly Store. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD 


Linda Holland 


FASHIONS 

AND 

ACCESSORIES 

44 BIRMINGHAM ROAD 
SUTTON COLDFIELD 
TEL. 021-354-3387 

SUTTON COLDFIELD 

THE 

Slade Motor Co. 

NEW and USED CARS 
Tyre and Battery Specialists 

NEWHALL STREET 
SUTTON COLDFIELD 
WARWICKSHIRE 
TEL. 021 354-4005 ^ 


BUTTON COLDFJ* 


SUPER SAVING 
ON ROOF 
INSULATION 

1 tree roll of • ‘ 
fiberglass roof insulation 
with every three bought 

CHURCHILLS 

HARDWARE 

85 Birmingham Rd. 
Sutton Coldfield 

354-9060. ' . 
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J Silver 
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enaland 


TORQUAY and PAIGNTON 


WINCHESTER 


belaium 


BRUSSELS 


Sweden 


STOCKHOLM 



Heraldic 
Oak Shields 


Staffordshire Figures 
Antique Furniture, etc. 


Kelford 

Antiques 


with Family, University, 
College, Regimental, 
Crests. 

Over 6000 Town & City 
recorded designs. 


J. R. C. Ward 

TYPEWRITER 


Service Repairs 


HILLIER & SONS 

For All Garden Plants 


Correspondences 


14A Birmingham Road 
Sutton Coldfield 
• Tel. (021) 354-6607 


Send for 

Illustrated price list to 


lb HUTTON RD. 
PAIGNTON 
TEL: 42164 


Workshop; 


TREES » SHRUBS 
CONIFERS 

HERBACEOUS & ALPINE 
PLANTS • ROSGS 
FRUITS, ETC. 


ffiTTON COLDFIELD 


J. W. HICKS 


NEWTON ABBOT 
TEL: 5871 

ANSWERING SERVICE 


Price list on request 

WINCHESTER 


Ann Hardy 


Complete Men's Outfitters 
And Club Colour Specialists 


TORQUAY and PAIGNTON I WINCHESTER 


HATS 

SCARVES 

HANDBAGS 
GLOVES 
Costume Jewellery 
HANDMADE 
MODEL MILLINERY 
(U4.jJ4.6004 68 Ihddmtrv Kit. 

Suttmi ( nldJivtJ 


91, The Parade, Sutton Coldlisld 
Warwickshire 
Telephone: 02I-J54-3629 


Lear & Lear 


10 tor mu. ROAD, 
TORQUAY, DEVON. 
TELEPHONE: 24J53 


HABEL OF 
WINCHESTER 


SUTTON COLDFIELD 


D. & V.M. Wilkins 


High Class Fruiterers 
and FloriBts 


Stockists of specialised 
frozen foods 


Estate Agents, 
Auctioneers and Valuers 
Hotel and Commercial 
Property Agcnrs 
ALSO 

AT NEWTON ABBOT 


QUALITY FURNITURE 
& CARPETS 
GIFTS 

CURTAIN FABRIC & 
MAKING-UP SERVICE 


FREE DELIVERY SOUTHAMPTON 
11 JEWRY ST., WINCHESTER 

FREE PARKING 


SUTTON COLDFIELD 


Wedding and Floral 
Arrangements 


■ TORQUAY and PAIGN TON I WINCHESTER 


CHOCOLATES 

SWEETS 

BISCUITS 


36 BIRMINGHAM ROAD 
SUTTON COLDFIELD 
INTERFLORA SERVICE 
TEL 021 .154-2052 


PERRETTS 


of PAIGNTON 


Cake 


TORQUAY and PAIGNTON 


T he Clothing Store of 
The South West 


Decoration 


CQOMBES 

<l AHHkV PU* I. 1'UK QUAY. 


59 Parade, Sutton Coldfield 
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We Now Stock Morlands 
Lambswool Coats for Men 
and Women. As Well As 
Sheepskin Boots and 
Slippers. 
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HARDWARE, TOOLS 
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TOM BROWN & SON 


45 High Street 
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Sutton Coldfield 
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Floral Art 

LINDA St UliUINAl.l) 


VAUXHALL, BEDFORD 
MAIN DEALERS 
AUTOMOBILE & 
GENERAL ENGINEERS 
ELECTRO-PLATERS 
IN GOLD, SILVER, 
NICKEL & CHROMIUM. 


Tel. 20487/8 
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Clive Houbo, Claygale, Surrey 
Tel. Esher 62323/4/5 
For West Surrey Houses 
Within 25 MIIbb of London 


Vony 

Hahn 


Fine Lingerie 
Arllc/ea Cadeaux 


WINCHESTER 


TIGHTS STOCKINGS 
TIGHTS STOCKINGS 


Dressing Gowns 
Panty-hoses 
Scarves, Knitwear 
Gifts 


Warm Stockings and Tights 
by Brettlo 


259, Av. Louise 
1050 Bruxelles 
T6I. 648.48.81 


BRUSSELS 


, , FLOWERS ' 

INTERFI.OUA PLOW tills 
WORLD WIDE 


TO RQUAY a nd PAIGNTON 


Floral Decor 


« lower QUEEN S1‘. 

BUTTON COLDFIELD 


%QNCOLDFIELD 


the Elegant Home at 
Pf ica Yqa Caihiot Ignore 


REPRODUCTION 
FURNITURE 
MIRRORS, pictures 
OBJECT D ART 


DRURY’S 

OF TORQUAY 

1-3 OLD MILL ROAD 
CHEL8TON, TORQUAY 
TELEPHONE! 67388 -47528 

Electrical, Radio 
and Television 
Engineers 

also Colour Television 
Sales and Rentals 


Young Fashions 
& Accessories 


Get Dressed at 


SULLIVAN LANG 


FURS 

Carlos de Mey 
Fourreur 


• 18 Jewry St. , . 

Wlnofwstef - w Tel. a 848 


Pelleterfesde ler, oholx 
Arrangement^! /^parapo 
cbnaervatlort. 


BERNFELD 
BROS. LTD. 


FUR HATS! 


600, Chde de Waterloo 
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TORQUAY and PAIGNTON 


ROAD 
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TEL 021 354-4529 


William C. Shipman 

ASSOCIATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


jewellers a silversmiths 

Repairs A Speciality , 
alio Stockist of ' 

FINE CHINA & GLASS 


2 MEADFOOT ROAD, 
TORQUAY 
TELEPHONE: 27896, 


96 a! 101 HIGH ST. ■ 

, WINCHESTER 4569 
also si 49 High St, * Andover, 


Maroquinerie 

I’Etrier 


Ante Jonssom 
Hefnitiredning 


Fancy leather goods 


Koingsgaian 90 


702, Chda de Waterloo 
Bascule-Bole 


ART GALLERY 
Tel. 08/50 95 OO 


T6I. 48.70.24 


ENGLISH SPOKEN 


Repairing of Furniture 
Tel. 08/37 37 79 


STOCKHOLM 


The English Book Shop . 


W H. Smith & 
Son 


RADIO, TV 
BANDSPELARE OCH 
STEREOPAKET 


Books 

Fancy — Magazines 
- FOOD - 


SP0RRE-M0LDE 


TELETEKNIK AB 


Hid. Adolphe Max 71-75 
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Tel. 17.67.22 


19-27.07 


Kungstatan 12-14 
Hdtorgsclty. Sergeigatan 11-15 
Nybrogatan 41 
Hogdalens Centrum 
Service verkslad: Tuiegatan 39 
Telelon. vaxal OB/ 15 01 20 


BRUSSELS 


STOCKHOLM 


FRED CROFT 

(For All Good Shoes) 


T oys and 

Children's Furniture 
Books, Records 


MARGITS VAV 


Serneels 

Jouets et meubles d' Infants 


Mailed to all parts 
of the world. 


Elsa och Ejnar Smedman 

Stora Nygatan 15 


Tel. 11 51 93 


Galerlo De Frd 
1100 Bruxelles 

T6I. 374.88.99 


Avenue de la Tolaon d’Or 28 
1060 Bruxelles 
T6l. 511.66.53 


Gift Shop 
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Antikvlteter 
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Outfitters ^^4 
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DITZINGERS 
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Richard L. Strout honored by fellow journalists 


A reporter’s reflections on America 







On a happy occasion like tills the speaker, I 
believe,- Is supposed to strike a forward* 
looking and Inspirational note. I hope I can do 
as well asSen. Kenneth Wherry of Nebraaka In 
s speech in Missouri In 1940. ThlB notable 
orator was discussing the future of China* and 
the American dream, and he wound up In a 
great peroration to a wildly cheering au- 
dience, 

“With God's help we will lift Shanghai up 
and up— ever up . . . until it is just like Kansas 
Cftyl" 

That was part of America’s innocence; 
something that has been lost, I believe, in the 
half century I have been in Washington. 

In 1823 I drove down from Boston to 
Washington in a towering seven-foot Model T, 
and it took three days. That was the car where 
you measured your gasoline by getting out, 
Dfting the front seat, and sounding the tank 
with a yardstick. 

It's hard to reconstruct 1823 today. There 
wasn't any Pentagon, the “State, War and 
Navy Building” beside the White House still 
held all the. State Department and parts of the 
other two agencies; Harry Truman hadn't put 
the porch on the back of the White House. 
Population was half today’s; you could buy 
four tokens on the trolley for 30 cents, and 
though the postage stamps didn't carry pretty 
pictures they cost only 2 cents. 

I always wanted to be a big spender, but I 
never thought it would come by buying bread, 
and bacon, and postage stamps I 
As a Journalist 1 note, too, that in 1923 there 
were IB different makes of motorcars com-' 



monly made and sold, and there were also 
some IS different daily newspapers published 
in New York City. 

Today the number of automobile manufac- 
turers has shrunk to five ; and the number of 
New York newspapers has shrunk to five, too. 
Big changes [ I may add that Time and 
Newsweek hadn't been invented yet, nor the ' 
New Yorker, and Life was a comic magazine, 
edited by Benchley. 

1 can’t help looking back at [those days] 
wistfully. Yes, there was corruption then, but 
it was of a more innocent sort of corruption, I 
think, than nowadays. The Teapot Dome 
scandal broke in 1923, unraveled by reporters 
like Tom Stokes and Paul Y. Anderson (the 
Woodward and Bernstein of their day) and I 
covered it; yes, in the very same marble 
Senate Caucus Room where, half a century 
later, Senator Ervin heard the Watergate 
story. 

The chronological cycle of events has led to 
the promulgation of Strout’s Law. There’s a 
major scandal in American political life every 
50 years: Grant’s < that yop.all remember) in 
1873 ; Teapot Doiqe precisely 80 years later, in 
1923; and Watergate punctually after that in 
1OTS , Nail down your seats for 2023 1 

It is Instructive, ; I: think, to recall that 
despite the Grant and Harding scandals. the 
public elected Republicans again in the next 
presidential election. Strout’s Law doesn't 
cover that, but it is a not unlikely event next 
year. 

[ have Been the presidents come and go. In 
1923 two ex-presidents were living In Washing- 
ton, Jovial BUI Taft as chief justice, ‘and 
Woodrow Wilson, who was Just a wraith, lived . 
on S Street until 1924. For a Washington 
reporter ove£ the years the presidents are 
mileposts, there have been 10 in my time. You 
go to bed one night, it seems, & reporter, and 
wakeuptofindyouare a punditl . -v, • 


Richard Strout, who has worked In the Moni- 
tor's Washington bureau 52 years, was recently 
awarded the prestigious Fourth Estate Award by 
the National Press Club lor his distinguished 
service to American Journalism. Only two other 
persons, Walter Cronklte and James Boston, 
have been so honored. The following Is con- 
densed from the speech given by Mr. Strout on 
this memorable occasion. 




([ am surprised to find how many people 
mistake longevity for profundity. ) 

Harding was the handsome, genial, vulgar 
fellow whom Alice Roosevelt Longworth ap- 
propriately called a "slob." 

Calvin Coolidge found duties so easy that he 
napped in the afternoon; it was said of him 
that he was weaned on a pickle. 

There was Herbert Hoover, a towering 
figure in many ways, caught in an economic 
Greek tragedy he never understood. 

FDR, elected four times — the greatest 
president of my time: asuperb combination of 
Machlavelll’s lion and fox. 

Harry Truman, a spunky little fox terrier of 
a man. 

Charming, bumbling Eisenhower, who gave 
us a caretaker government just when we 
wanted it, but who had the good sense to look 
at the clock, not to try to turn it back. 

JFK, the fairy-tale prince, who gave us a 
brief, bright Camelot — but who, alas, sent 
“advisers’ ’ into Vietnam. 

Lyndon Johnson, an elemental force, who. 
exclaimed one time when I was Interviewing 
him that he was no “babe In arms," and 
Jumped up to my amazement, pacing the floor, 
rocking an imaginary baby in his arms. 

And then there is Richard Nixon. Of them 
all, I may say, he was the only one I actively 
disliked, right from the start. He was a flawed 
and insecure man, I think, who said once, you 
remember, that “the American people is like a 
child.” 

And finally, it’s refreshing to add, we have 
Jerry Ford, an accidental and attractive 
figure, the least devious of them all, whose 
crashing virtue is that he isn’t Richard Nixon, 
but who sometimes seems to have difficulty in 
distinguishing between Running and Govern- 
ing. 

One thing that strikes me, as it may you, is 
how many things that we knew couldn't 
happen have happened. I don’t mean merely 
physical accomplishments, like putting a man 
on the Moo ft. These are the easy things. We 
can walk on the Moon but we can't walk In 
Central Park. I am talking about other tilings 
that were “impossible”: A Roman Catholic 
couldn't be elected president. Schools 
couldn't be desegregated. Federal budgets 
couldn't be expanded in a recession. Birth 
control couldn't be discussed publicly. Public 
welfare was "socialism.” U.S. troops couldn't 
be kept in Europe in peacetime. Oh yes, and 
there was a more pervasive myth: Americans 
'couldft\Uose' a war ' 

. This has been an extraordinarily fascinating / 
half century from Teapot Dome to Watergate. 
It has marked, I think, Atnerlca’s coming of 
age. we have lost our innocence. This is a 
trytag process but we have, -I thb*. a more^ 
realistic view today of thfe world, we live in. We' 
supposed that when we became a world power 
our moral superiority ahd our wealth would 
. Jead the world to fetter, things. There was the 
Utopian evangelism of Woodrow Wilson; I- 
> would not sneer at this idealism; on the one * 
hand it led us to the Marshall Rian ... on the 
other into the Vietnam war. . 

. In justafew., years we have lost our illusion 
of omnipotence. We. have lost the safety of 
distance. In a shrinking world; we have to 
reach an accommodation with the nuclear 


bomb. Some of our seemingly endless re- 
sources threaten to give out. 

Nearer at home we have suffered a aeries of 
humiliations. I don’t just mean Watergate, 1 
mean the thought that behind our back 
government forces were playing with poi- 
soned darts with the idea of assassinating 
foreign leaders! In brief, I think we are a 
decent people suffering a sharp recession In 
our spiritual standard of living; we are 
temporarily living above our material means, 
and below our spiritual means. 

The problems that we faced in the past 50 
years seem relatively simple, I think, com- 
pared to those ahead. 

I don’t mean to say that these new problems 
are insoluble; 1 do feel that the clock of 
history has speeded up. The pace of history is 
overtaking our capacity to adjust. The margin 
of error is shrinking 

Take the global picture, for example. There 
are 4 billion people on earth and the birthrate 
is such that the population will double In 35 
years. That’s not a long time, really; about the 
time from Franklin Roosevelt till today. And 
where will this doubled population go? Who 
will feed them? My friend Lester Brown, the 
demographer, simply says they won’t be fed, 
population won’t double. Pestilence and war 
and nature will take charge of human fertility 
if people won’t, he thinks. 

(And while I’m about it, let me toss off a 
thought; the Population Explosion is every- 
body’s baby.) 

Here’s another solemn thought. Of all tho 
people on earth today only 5 percent are 
Americans, and yet we consume one-third of 
all the energy, one-third of the food, and enjoy 
one-half of the world’s income. I ask you, in all 
simplicity, can a disparity like this last? 
Personally I think it can’t, and I think much of 
the news In the next GO years is going to turn 
on whether we yield to the inevitable gra- 
ciously, or vindictively. 



- Cheer up; don’t despair I But note that the 
planet is so restless already that it spends $240 
billion annually on armaments — to “protect” 
a "wotld' ^puiaUmJ,-. most £f, whose -citizens; 
earn I osb than Gj.Ofra year.; .>'•? 1 >: 

-Here at pbitie my impression Is that a good 
mariy irijuaticeEi are Blowly being ameliorated. 
When I was a boy the World Almanac every 
year published a table of lynchings; that 
dreadful' table has long since disappeared. 

. Racial injustices continue but my impression 
to that they are not growing worse, but more 
visible. Yet the potential instability of our 
society constantly impresses me. One person 
in 11 in the world’s richest country is below 
the “poverty” line. And about one American 
In 11 is nonwhite. One thing to certain. If we 
ever have social turbulence the weapons are 
right there: there are 24 million handguns 
■ available with a couple million more added 
eachyear. 


/; • •/ • •>. i- . •; U' ; ; ; iX- 
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I don’t offer these pessimistic appraisals 
with the idea of sending you away steeped in 
gloom. After tho Sick Sixties we are halfwav 
through the Uncertain* Seventies. There h 
something to be said, I think, for a little 
salutary anxiety from time to time. 

One of my favorite worries to about our form 
of government. The power of the president 
inevitably grows and grows. We encourage a 
kind of mysticism, a religiosity about the 
presidency. It to a sanctification of the office 
and deification of the man, and I think it h 
dangerous. 

I have meant to be challenging In this talk, 
which has ranged from presidents I have 
known to problems of the future. So let me end 
with some comforting reflections. We have 
escaped most of the dangers that might have 
engulfed us. 

Though we criticize America's "material- 
ism” there is no more generous or idealistic 
nation on earth. There is no more stunning 
statistic than that we have made the leap from 
a median elementary school education for 
everybody to a median high school education, 
and done it in a few years. 

I have criticized the American Government, 
but I believe there is no more open capital In 
the world than Washington; few secrets, 



thank God, are kept long and, as a working 
journalist, I get tremendous satisfaction from 
this. It is not so much the occasional News 
Leaks, it is the steady, persistent News Ooze. 

So I come bock, in the end, to the American 
dream. We should mako affirmation of our 
belief guardedly, with the spare reserve of E. 
B. White's definition of “democracy": 

"Democracy is the recurrent suspicion that 
more than half the people are right more than 
half the time.” 

I have advice for follow journalists. I hop® 
they will stay committed. I hope they wlU 
retain thoir curiosity — their interest; 
and at thoir honrl n touch of anger. When the 
little flmnc of anger flickers out I think it j 5 
time for the reporter to think about going tow 
some more remunerative form of work! 

I agree with Ronaid Steel: “America'* 
worth to the world will be measured not by to* 
solutions she seeks to impose on others, butt? 
the degree to which she achieves her ideals si 
home.’’ 

So let me end with a quotation from #4 
tough old Yankee historian Samuel JAW 
Morlson who was not given to sentiment 
trivialities: 

. “If the. American Revolution 
’nothing but the Declaration of 
wouldhave been worth while. . . . Th® 
and elegance of the Preamble, reaching hack 
to remotest antiquity and forward to an 
indefinite future, have lifted the hearts of 
millions of men and will continue to do so: 

, “ ‘JVe hold these Truths to be self-evident, 
that all Men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, that among the# V™ 
Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness-’ • ' 

"These words,” said Morisbh, . -‘larbiito® 
revolutionary than anythfng , written 
Robespierre, Marx, or Lenin, more 
than the atom, a continual ' challenge 
ourselves, as well as an inspiration tp “ 
oppressed of all the world." - • : 1 . ; ; H •-■ . 



By Frederick R. Chevalier 

Prepared tor The CnnoHan Seance Monitor 


Problem No. 6741 

By Johannes Albania 


10 Piecea Black 

9ES9B coo 


Problem No. 6742 

By F. Chlubna 


End-Game No. 2225 
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White to play and mats in two 
(First prize, Probleemblad, 1948.) 


Here, with corrections, is the Chess column 
originally run Oct. 21. 

Solutions to Problems 

No. 6739 R-KB2 

No. 6740. 1 B-K15. R-QB5. 2 Kt-B6ch 
II 1..B-KB5; 2 PxPth 
If 1..B-QB5, 2 KlxPch 
If 1..R-B5: 2 KtxKtch 

End-Game No. 2224 White wins, t P-K6. PxP, 
2 KtxP, Kt-B4; 3 BxKt, Resigns II 2. .PxKt. 3 B- 
Kt6 wlnB the Q. 

New Italian Grandmaster 

Sergio MartotU of Florence has qualified as an 
International grandmaster - Holy's only one. nt 
present. When he played first hoard for ll.ily m 
the Nfca Olympiad, his scorn nf Vd wins, lour 
draws, and three losses gnvn turn ijranilm.ml«*i 
rasing under F.f.D.E. regulations. 


White to play and mate in three. 
(Themes-64, 1973.) 


The brilliancy below is one of his early efforts 
in a 1969 tournament which took place In Im- 
peria, Italy. 


Sicilian Defense 


Marlalll 

Eppinger 

Marlalll 

Eppinger 

While 

Blech 

While 

Black 

1 P-K4 

P-OB4 

11 0-0-0 

0-R4 

2 KI-KB3 

P-Q3 

12 KR-K 

P-Kt4 

3 P-04 

PxP 

13 B-K13 

R-B 

4 KtxP 

Kt-KB3 

14 P-K5 

RxKt 

5 K.I-OB3 

P-QR3 

15 PzKt 

RxKB 

6 B-OB4 

P-K3 

16 KtxKP 

PxKt 

7 0-K2 

P-QKt4 

17 QxKPch 

K-0 

8 B-K13 

B-K12 

18 BxP 

8xB 

9 B-K15 

P-R3 

19 RxB 

B-B 

10 B-KR4 

OKt-Q2 

20 KR-Q 

Resigns 


MISF 


SWlitrf > V”- . < 

m. -m 
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Are you 


happy 

in the kitchen? 


Ten Minutes a Game 

A divor'iinn Hull mvmi Hip •ftroiiqeht | ■l.iyrrr «. 
finil Miiiuy.ihli 1 r.« ti V. • -ill inuli* chv.-j l’..n 

is allowed only five minutes on Ills clock lo 


By Elizabeth Hart 

Wk * fM -Mi ?M Lm,1< > n 

V Most professionals these days demand ef- 

' "rm ^ ent * up-to-date workrooms. For too many 

Jlirli 1 m ^ eors housewife has been a patient 

Take a look at your kitchen. When you are at 
a the sink are you standing in your own shadow? 

ft WM. mto ftfW, a How far do you have to walk-between sink, 

cooker and refrigerator or cupboard? Accord- 
® &M ing to an information sheet free from the 

sHU ® IS. wlxft British Gas Council, you walk too far if the 

Wh|t * ia Piacai total distance is more than 22 feet (about 6700 

White to play and win. m m ) 

(The newly crowned Italian grandmaster won 

this in a tournament on the Italian Riviera. His Is your kitchen without Its own windows or 
opponent was H. Eppinger.) is it Just a corner of a bed-sitting room? An air 

extractor will help whip the smells and steam 

complete a game, if his clock shows a second away. 

more, he automatically loses. . . , . . , 

Usually these offhand encounters don't find ” yo u intend to transform the kitchen 
their way into print, but two former world cham- completely, expert help is at hand. Large 
pions Mikhail Tal and Tigran Petrosian played department stores have planners on their staff 

?93u7l° fl 7irt h 4 ,e An n llp^lng°S.Sn Bj™ a d vLce. naMon ^ m ag^taesoffer 

probably not lo be repeated came in the game individualized planning service, and experts 
below. from the Gas and Electricity Councils are 

French Defense specially trained .0 help. 

Tai Petrosian Tm Petrosian The Design Council publishes its helpful 

... ®'" c 5 D “Kitchens, Planning Notes” (45p), conducts 


Kitchens and Laun- 


French Defense 


Tal 

Pelroelan 

Tal 


While 

Black 

Whlla 

Black 

1 P-K4 

P-K3 

11 OxP 

0-R5 

2 P-Q4 

P-Q4 

12 P-B4 

KlxKt 

3 Kt-02 

Kt-K2 

13 RPxKl 

QxR 

4 KK1-B3 

Kl-02 

■14 PxKt 

Q-R3 

5 B-Q3 

P-QB4 

15 R-K 

0-0-0 

6 KPxP 

KtxP 

16 B-B4 

RxP 

7 0-0 

PxP 

17 R-Br.n 

K-Q 

0 KI-M3 

KI-B4 

1« B-KlSdi 

K-K 

i 12 H‘.i n 

U-i'j.' 

fj w+.r. 

P -OK <3 

10 BxBch 

QxB 

20 Q-R4ch 

neaigns 




Orange bread 
U.S. style 

For the British equivalent of U.S. measure- 
ments consider a U.S. cup equal to 5/6 British 
cup; a U.S. tablespoon equal to % British 
tablespoon; a U.S. teaspoon equal to % British 
teaspoon. 

2» 3 cups water 

1 cup oatmeal 

2 packages active dry yeast 
2'u teaspoons sail 

Kind of 1 orange 
1 ;i cup butter or margarine 
' i cup molasses 


Apart from the design of the ruum. what 
about budgeting the lime you spend there? 

"Life Is too short to stuff a mushroom,” is 
(he motto of “Superwoman” (Sfdgwlck and 
Jackson, £3.95), a new, amusing, and prac- 
tical guide to running a home by Shirley 
Conran, an experienced woman's editor and 
“home-runner." A mushroom may taste bet- 
ter stuffed, but you probably wouldn’t chose to 
waste time preparing it. 

“It's not so much gadgets as organization of 
lime which help," according to a qualified 
lecturer on caterihg and home economics. 

“Make lists,” she recommends, “lists of 
food needed for special menus, lists of missing 
basics. Then, if freezing and storage space 
allow, shop once a month with more frequent 
purchases of perishables.” 

She suggests, space allowing? buying in bulk 
to save money as well as time. 

“The proper use of few simple implements 
is better than falling for the latest gadget 
demonstrated in the store," the lecturer says. 
"It may — or may hot — work when you get it 






l cup milk home, and It will take time to clean. For 

1 > a cups barley flour. example, learn to press cloves of garlic with a 

l cup rye flour knife rather than through a garlic press which 

4 cups unsifted all-purpose flour then has to be unclogged.” 

Place In a saucepan 2 cups of the water and . She also recommends a short, baiic couraa 

■tsr^mssesst 

Sprinkle yeast into remaining water and let experienced. “There to wastage in the bad use 
stand until dissolved. of the right equipment.” 

With a spoon scrape out the extra white pith “A sense of order” to what another profes- 
from the half shells of the orange. Place the slonal home economist learned to value when 
rind in a btondCr wi th 2 tablespoons water and she married and bad ‘a baby. Because she 
blend until finely chopped. Add to the oatmeil prefers reaching to bending she has several 

■ mixture the yeast, salt, chopped grange peel, open shelves in her kitchen. Ingredients like 
butter, and molassek Heat mjlk until warm sugar, flour, , and similar ingredients are 
ahd stir In. Gradually add the barley, rye, and emptied into Wide-neck jars each with its own 
while flourfi, mixing td makea sbft doiigh. 1 .. Scoop. to save unnecessary motion and a bit of 

turn ouVipti A Ijghtiy floured board and . tlnto. Her measutihg scales and hand-mixer 
f knead uqtil sftiodth'ahd elastic. Place in a' are hung on the wall; dear of the working 
bowl, grepse the top lightly /cover, and let rise surface but near.' , 

dhtjl doubled in ^ize. Turnout of parii: punch .. this hpme economist bakes once . a week, 
down, and’ knead to remove air bubbles, freezing a certain^ portion^ Thto practice is, 

■ Divide in -3 pairts tod! shape into loave^j' Place dicourdged f byi tbe : H«rie Appliances Press 
in greased -9-by*5 inch loaf pans or shapb htid Officer of tito Kectrlcity Council, filling an 
- found loaves and place on a greased baking : .oven with seyeM Jterito which can be cooked 
sheet. CoV'er and let rlse unUldoUbl6d : ln siz0; ht tho Same lemperntwe save^ fuel. Accord,' 

n.l.. me jnrtkAAVL 1 AiiAn Ta. ' 4fe -tn - - . '-'IriM- In fVl'n' PffcWC Offtplp ^ millf mst ifttlC Item 


Sf* engroiied watches: Strap watch $1,050. Pocket watch $2,200. Onap/aklnd Iqori- . ' 
l S^p^d. C ° UeCtton °f watches, from $900. Catalog Mauaffpb/e on request f^ 2 ). Major credh cards 


¥ - ; r;.. J 
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International film test: from 
marvellous to plain awful 





By David Sterritt 
Film critic or 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

New York 
As happens every autumn, 
the latest New York Film 
Festival will have rever- 
berations around the world 
and at your local cinema. 
Now that Its 21 features and 
almost as many shorts have 
finished unspooling at Lin- 
coln Center, fans can settle 
back for another 12mon ths of 
discussion and debate, while 
casual moviegoers scan 
newspaper ads for the fest- 
borne hits that have alread|y 
started coming their way. 

This year's event, the 13th 
annual, began drearily, then 
gradually built to a reward- 
ing experience. Though it 
spotlighted no new trends, it 
offered a daring movie mix, 
and pointed out the zestlest 
film capitals iii the world 
today — the United States, 
France, and (hot on their 
heels) West Germany. 

The hottest commercial hit 
introduced at the festival is 
undoubtedly MGM's Hearts 
of the West, directed by 
Howard Zleff from a script 
by newcomer Rob Thomp- 
son. A period comedy about 
Hollywood's old-time west- 
erns, it blends wide-eyed nos- 
talgia end campy heroics in 
just the right light-hearted 
recipe at a filmiest some- 
times charged with "elitism” 
and "obscurity." 

Oddly, another potential 
American hit had trouble 
getting off the ground, and 
many observers can't figure 
out why. Smite, a bittersweet 
comedy about a small-time 
beauty contest, contains 
many of the cleverest twists 
and most biting laughs I've 
found ail year. Yet Its slow 
box-office results in various 
"test markets" have 
evidently prompted United 
Artists to give it a minimum, 
of advertising support; and it 
reportedly sold sluggishly 
even at the festival, whose 
thick-skinned patrons would 
presumably not be offended 
by the occasional dubious 
taste of this half-comic look 
at certain of America’s less 
praiseworthy habits. 

Filmmaker Michael Rit- 
chie (he directed Robert 
Redford In "The Candidate” 
and "Downhill Racer")- theo- 
rizes that people won't como 
to a movie about beauty ■ 
contests, because they can 
see beauty contests free on 
television. Perhaps he’s 
right. But his notable and 
entertaining film is being 
regrettably slighted. 

The other American en- 
tries were less significant. 
Milestones, by Rohert Kra- 
mer and John Douglas, 
promised a look at a fascinat- 
ing topic — what has hap- 
pened to the militant youth of 
the 1900s, and what are they 
doing today? What it offered 
was 3% hours of dull, pre- 
dictable ex-hippies mouthing 
unimaginative dialogue. 
Grey Gardens visited the de- 
cayed Long Island home 
of Jacqueline . Kennedy 


Onassis's aunt and cousin, the 
Beales. The Beales in person 
may well be witty, charming, 
and brightly unconventional 
people. But the film's 
condescending approach 
brought out none of these 
qualities, unhappily for its 
subjects and Its audience. 
Documentarlans David May- 
si es and Albert Maysles di- 
rected, along with Ellen 
Hyde end Muffle Meyer. 

Four distinctly varied West 
German films brought art 
and controversy to the festi- 
val. Best of all was The Lost 
Honor of Katharlna Blum, 
taken by Voiker Sch/ondorff 
and Margaretha von Trotta 
from the novel by Nobel 
Prize-winder Heinrich Boll. 

A sure bet for commercial 
success, it tells of a woman 
brought low by two vendettas 
directed at her — a well- 
intentioned one by the police, 
and a malicious one by a 
cheap tabloid newspaper. 
The story is suspenseful; the 
look of the film is sharp and 
handsome. 

Werner Herzog’s original 
and compelling Every Man 
for Himself and God Against 
All tells the true but incred- 
ible 19th-century story of 
Kaspar Hauser, raised in 
darkness and solitude, then 
suddenly thrust into the life 
of a small provincial town. 
Herzog deals movingly with 
Caspar’s own unique respon- 
ses, and with (he (own's 
clumsy attempts to deal with 
him. 

Also from West Germany, 
Jean -Marie Straub and Dan- 
iele Huillet brought an aus- 
tere — almost motionless — 
motion picture based on 
Schoenberg's opera Moses 
and Aaron. As always with 
rigorous Straub, viewers 
were either fascinated or in- 
furiated or a little of both. 
This critic finds much to 
admire In Straub's highly 
abstract work, while ac- 
knowledging the difficulty of 
easing into his leisurely time 
sense (which is alleviated by 
music in the present film). 
Finally, Flsl-Right of Free- 
dom proved a drably prosaic 


look at the pains of homose- 
xuality, from the prolific and 
audacious director Rainer 
Werber Fassbinder. 

France's festival triumph 
was Francois Truffaut's Hie 
.Story of Arfele H„ the true 
account of an obsessive and 
one-sided love affair in- 
volving Victor Hugo's daugh- 
ter. It is a tasteful and mov- 
ing film, tinged with tears 
and romance — and graced 
with a fabulous performance 
by young Isabelle Adjani, 
whose name will be a house- 
hold word before you know 
it. 

Two more distinguished 
French filmmakers brought 
experiments in Imagery to 
the festival. Louis Malle's 
Black Moon began pow- 
erfully but lapsed into self- 
indulgence as its dream-pic- 
tures lost their electric Im- 
mediacy. Marguerite 
Duras's India Song taxed 
one's patience but rewarded 
one's eyes and ears with Its 
slow unfolding of a sad love 
story, the characters drifting 
mutely about while off- 
screen voices droned min- 
imal dialogue. 

Also from France came 
Andre Techine’s French Pro- 
vincial, with Jeanne Moreau, 
a visually gorgeous but erra- 
tic look at a family’s rise 
from listless doldrums to 
bourgeois- power. Jean- 
Francois Davy’s Exhibition 
provided the festival's first 
hard-core pornography foot- 
age, but offered little else 
despite Its pretense of se- 
riously exploring a sex-star’s 
personality. The filmfest’s 
one retrospective was also 
French, a screening of Jean 
Renoir's superb La Chlenne 
from 1931, starring Michel 
Simon. 

Claude Goretta’s pleasant 
domestic comedy -drama Not 
Ko Bad As All Thai reminded 
festgoers of the continuing 
emergence of Swiss cinema. 
Ousmene Sembene's Xala 
called attention once more to 
African film, with itB funny 
yet discomforting Senegalese 
lale of love and corruption in 
government. Compancro 



Scene from ’Hearts of the West': hot property for MGM 


seemed humanly moving but 
cinematically simplistic with 
its factual account of the life 
and death of a Chilean folk 
singer and activist (an Anglo- 
Chilean coproduction di- 
rected by Martin Smith). Its 
cofeature from Britain, Auto- 
biography of a Princess, was 
another of James Ivory's 
slow-paced but revealing 
glances at India's culture. 

Then there were the festi- 
val's Out-and-out failures. 
From Hungary came Elec- 
treia filmed in Miklos Jan- 
cso’s usual fluid style. A 
ritualized rendition of the 
Greek "Elektra” myth, it 
borrowed more from Eu- 
ripides’s conscience-stricken 
version than from Soph- 
ocles's calmer one, but its 
real purpose was a call to 
social revolution. An aca- 
demic and boring exercise, it 
made bad advertising for 
activism. 

Conversation Piece, by 
Italy’s gifted Luchino Vis- 
conti, opened the festival on a 
note of unrelieved disaster. 
Handsomely and carefully 
filmed, with Burt Lancaster 
heading an international 
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cast, it sunk nonetheless in its 
own silly story and hokey 
moralizing. Near the end 
Lancaster faced the camera 
and intoned, "I never 
dreamed that things would 
turn out this badly," or words 
to that effect. The first-night 
audience roared with rueful 
mirth. 

Meanwhile, on the positive 
side, there was n new full- 
length film from the legend- 
ary Orson Welles. Called v 
for l-'uki*, and produced in 
France, it Is a showy and 
dazzling movie-essay on 
truth and illusion - in film, 
In arl, and In life. Featuring 
such personalities us Clifford 
Irving, Jocsph Colton, and 
the imposing Welles himself, 
it seemed n highly personal 
work of art. Yet its nonfiction 
musings were a far cry From 


the brilliant storytelling that 
Welles is so ingenious at. 
Alternately hilarious, pro- 
vocative, and exhausting, it 
made n challenging festival 
entry. Whether Its appeal 
carries over to the neighbor- 
hood level remains to be 
seen. 

The festival also provided a 
long list of shorts (of varying 
quality), a rather uninspired 
advertising poster, mrifM 
of in-person stars owi Mm- 
makers. In sum, the movies 
themselves ranged from 
morvcllous la plain awful. 
Hut the air of festival-going 
excitement seemed strong 
from opening night to clos- 
ing. Now let’s sec which tjf 
any) of the extravaganza’s 
treats become the smash of 
the year around the corner, 
as well ns at Lincoln Center. 


COLLAGE PAINTINGS 

by David Bruce Fanger 


DIK DI1CS - ACRYLIC ON BOARD. LIMITED EDITION PRINT 

THE MOORLAND GALLERY 
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November 13 - December 3 , 
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to attend the exhibition | 
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‘Otherwise Engaged’ 


By Christopher Andreae 

London 

"What sort of a man ... do you think ... I 

•■I simon, the central character of "Olher- 
iise Engaged" at the Queens Theatre exas- 
peratedly asks his friend Jofr. The question is 

wife gives him her own answer. 
He’s the sort of man who preserves his own 
sanity while everyone round him is going mad. 
Precisely how justified that too-nent summary 
in _ and to what extent his impassivity. 

reasonableness, self-image of imperturbable 

Honesty, and plain wish to be left in ponce arc 
a sufficient response to the self-torturings of 
all the other characters - might be taken as 
the play's theme. 

The situation would suit the lightest farce; 
Simon wants badly to listen to a new Wngner 
record; he is prevented, however, for the 
whole course of the play by intrusion after 
intrusion. But what Simon Gray has written 
(he Is the author of “Butley." and also of two 
recently critically successful plays on BBC 
television) is not light farce It is heavy 
comedy. 

How heavy, might be indicated hy the 
steady escalation of oulrageousness. How 
comic, by the deflat lonary quick wit with 
which Simon tries to rid himself of his 
visitors; by his superhuman indifference, 
disguised hy an unconvinced politeness; but 
more than anything by his unwillingness to 
arrive at conclusions, amounting to n kind of 
numbness. 

Alan Bates stars in "Otherwise Engaged," 


as he did in "Butley" ithe film or which has 
still not been released) and in Gray's two 
television plays. Harold Pinter has directed it 
(with the accuracy of someone who has made 
a metieulous study of nightmares). The 
supporting cost is admirable. The play is 
having a highly successful run. 

What it challenges, with considerable open- 
ness, are basic assumptions of decency; 
decency of a particularly English sort, mean- 
ing niceness, a reluctance to shock or hurt, 
and a strong, not to say heartfelt, reticence. 

Bnles plays Simon as a sympathetic charac- 
ter. In fact it might bo argued that Bates 
makes Hie character more attractive than the 
writing suggests, and yet your identification 
with him is crucial: leaving you with ques- 
tions about yourself. How sympathetic can 
you afford to he towards the doubts and 
desires of others? How much of your own 
peace of mind is it is right, or possible, to 
preserve in the face of others' anxiety tor 
worse)? Is outward dumbness (he way to hold 
on to an inward numbness? "If I can keep my 
head while all about me are losing their's. 
..." Simon keeps his head (just, and with the 
assistance of Wagner); but he does so by 
freezing his heart— or does he? 

The catch is that decisive assumptions about 
what sort or a man Simon is, are blocked at 
every turn — his coolness is not absolute. 

Each character projects their own assess- 
ment of Simon, nnd reacts to him accordingly, 
and the audience charts — or guesses at — the 
justice or injustice of their reaction. The 
result is a stirring play. 





Alan Bates, star of “Otherwise Engaged," as he appears In “Butley" 


Top marks for mystery writers Agatha Christie and Rex Stout 


Curtain, by Agatha Christie. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 238 pp. $7.95. London : 
Collins. 2.95. 

A Family Affair, by lt«*x 
Stoat. New York: The Vik 
lug Press, (: 71 pp. $5 .‘Hi. 

By Joseph (i, Harrison 

The best mystery writers 
rightly eschew cninritlfncc, 
deeming its use unfair in Un- 
reader and belittling to their 


own craft Yet events will do 
to these writers what they 
themselves will not permit. 
And not often has coinci- 
dence come down with heav- 
ier trend or more nstonixliing 
resiill Ilian io these two h»»i... 
hy. respectively, England's 
and America's greatest 
writers of mystery. 

Williin five weeks of each 
cither there appear these two 
true masterpieces of the 
genre, each with an almost 
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bottles in the form of pilgrim 
'I- flasks , by Jonathan UoJington, 
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indeutical theme: the com 
mission of a crime by . . . 
Hut. no. there must be no hint 
of (ho answer, for this would 
In* hriit.'illy unfair to those 
lor tun. -lie renders who have 
yet to pick up Ihc^c huuks. 

To compound the strange- 
ness of (Ills coincidence, 
while Rex .Sloul's latest laic 
of Nero Wolfe is bill just 
written, Dame Agatha's final 
account of the great Horeulc 
Poirot was finsihed in the 
mid- 1 ilia's, with the ex- 
pectation il would he pub- 
lished posthumously, hut 
with her being finally per- 
suaded lo Issue it now (result- 
ing in a slight mystery for 
myslery-alory historians of 
the future, since, in Utc yearn 
which have intervened since 
thin story of Poirot’s death, 


die incomparable Belgian 
lias appeared in many futhcr 
hooks). 

At fills tale date what re- 
mains to lie said in further 
praise at either l »;mu- Agatha 
or ilex Muul, ui ui l’uirol ol 
Wolfe? Each of these stories 
finds its author in the full 
flow of imagination, inge- 
nuity, skill or portrayal, and 
smoothness of execution. 
Each is lavishly garnished 
with those little idiosyncra- 
sies of writer and character 
which have for decades 
added so much to the plea- 
sure of reading these tales. 
Each has putted off this ex- 
tremely tricky maneuver or 
bringing crime close to home 
with persuasion and smooth- 
ness. And each has gone a 
wide step beyond any taken 


before — a step which In- 
troduces a now sentiment in 
the reader's thought, a senti- 
ment containing, for the first 
lime, a feeling of disquiet mul 
low. 

It is a phenomenon of uur 
times (hat many a mystery or 
detective book character Is 
among the best known indi- 
viduals in the world's con- 
sciousness. What actual law- 
yer is as widely known as 
Perry Mason? For everyone 
knowing the name of the 
King of the Belgians, scores 
know Hcrcule Poirot. Tito is 
doubtless the most important 
living Yugoslavian, but how 
many more could not better 
Identify that former Mon- 
tenegran, Nero Wolfe? And 
who Is more truly alive in 
popular thought than Sher- 


lock Holmes? Nor is it any 
mystery, in reading such 
books as those, why this 
should lie so? 

Unburdened hy violence 
tor violence's sake, free from 
the childish drug ol obscenity 

and pornography, respectful 
of the reader's Intellect, 
"Curtain" and "A Family 
Affair" are exciting while 
challenging, swift while thor- 
ough, and logical while mys- 
tifying. And, notwithstanding 
the different aura surround- 
ing each, the main person- 
ages remain surprisingly 
alike. Both Poirot and Wolfe 
are characterized by tower- 
ing but persuasive Immo- 
desty, each is fastidious to 
the point of caricature, each 
is devoted to chalrbound ra- 
tiocination. 
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The Silver department has a staff of four 
experts available from Monday to Friday 
between 9.30 am and 4,30 pm to advise on 
buying and selling silver of any quantity or 
quality. Their names are Richard Came, 
Peter Waldron, Eleanor Thompson and 
Vanessa Brett 

Sothetyfe 

Sothcby Parke Bcrnct St Co„ 34-3 5, New Bond Street, 
_ London W 1 A aAA ■ Telephone: 0 r-49 3 8080 . 

Abinitio, London Telex: London 24434 


Gilian Packard 
makes very beautiful 
jewellery . . . 
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... and it is a speciality of hers to de- 
sign and make pieces for Individual 
customers. This personal design ser-. 
vice .works by consultation - ex- 
ploration of ideas and materials for 
the customer, and interpretation by 
the designer. The personal, design 
service operates at • her West End 
studio whefa you. can view by :apr 
jointrpent sdriie of the Gljlan Packard 
ewellery. that fs stocked by the. best, 
ewellers thfoughdut the country; 


8.2 siirung ct., 3 marshall st, London wiv iiQ : tel 01-437 mi 


jSSm GIVE YOUR CHILD HAPPY, 
W* NON- INTERPRETIVE 
BIBLE BOOKS 

THE GOLDEN BIBLE ATLAS, Terrlen 10x13" 
History end atlas. Beautifully Illustrated story of 
the lands of ths Bible. (9 to adults). $5.95 
YOUNG READERS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
Wonderful companion • for the young Bible 
reader, Ijluetrdtedv Abfngdoh Preps. Jffcp* 

KING JAMES BIBLE STORIES, Forrest * 

Shortened by omitting certain Incidents, phrase? 
but not one word of the King James version has 
been changed. Encourages Bible reading. $3.50 
A BOY ONCE LIVED IN NAZARETH . 

The boyhood of Jesus portrayed with simplicity 
and reverence, describing the times, customs. 
Lovely Illustrations. Ages 4-8. $4.78 
SMALL RAIN. Verses from the Bible with happy 
.Illustrations. Ages 4-12 but Inspires everyone. 
$4.25 

Please add 500 shipping for first book. 25$ each 
additional book. In California add 0%. sales lax. 
.Now visit our branch In costs Mesa, 468 East 
17th Street, Suite.. 236, Corner of Jrvlne and 
17th. . Tel. 714 645-8899. ; Open Monday. Friday,. 
Saturday 1.0-4, 

206 S. FI»| Avs.V Arcadia, CA 91Q06, Tel. 213 
445*1634. Open Monday through Saturday 10-6. 
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Jobs for Turks grow scarce at home and abroad 


By Ralph Shaffer 
Special to 

Hie Chrlstfan Science Monitor 

Istanbul 

The shoe shiners along this ancient city's Istiklal Street 
grimace and toss their heads when asked, "How’s business?" 
Their silent reply means things are only so-so. 

They are feeling but one effect of a double burden that the 
Turkish economy now bears: 

• Rising unemployment caused by a reduction of foreign 
jobs for Turkish workers employed in other countries. The 
general European recession has pushed them back home. 

• The external demand for Turkish products has dropped, 
shoving the nation' s trade balance Into deficit. 

Earnings from Turkish foreign workers were until recently 
monetary reserves to help form an impressive yearly 
budgetary surplus. 

Not so today. For the period January through May this 
year, Turkish, workers sent abroad by the Government 
Employment Agency were 10,000 fewer than in the com- 


parable period in 1974, continuing a decided downtrend from 
1973. 

Fewer Turks sent to jobs outside the country coupled with 
more returnee workers has meant a reduction in worker 
remittances (January-May, 1975) of some $23 million. On lop 
of this growing financial depletion, there has been an increase 
in the domestic unemployment rate to about 12 percent. 

Turkey’s third five-year plan, 1973-77 has remedial sections 
to buffer economic setbacks. 

Since the 1930s, Turkey has been striving to industrialize. 
Now, to bolster this long range goal, government planners 
have laid heavy emphasis on the dispersal of industry away 
from big cities. Not only have hinterland surveys been 
inaugurated to evaluate water use and electric power 
potential, but cheap land areas have been widely identified. 

Powerful Incentives have been dangled before Industry 
such assubstantial income-tax and import-duty credits. These 
are resulting in big, new investments. 

Cerkezkoy, a town of some 7,000 people two hours drive 
from Istanbul, is set in marginal farm-and-sheep land. But its 


rolling hills were found to be vnst enough for new factori« 
plants that will offer local employment where little 
existed nnd in the long term bring prosperity to smallC! 
Turkey. And perhaps even drnw sections of the bis diviZ! 
force to the countryside. y ^ 

Cerkezkoy's newest ultramodern plant will start producln S 
cotton yarn and cloth this November. "The hard nart t 
behind us,” says its English-speaking general manager 
"With government Incentives nnd planning help we were abb 
to expand operations awny from Istanbul with all-new 
buildings mid equipment. At Hi st we worried about man? 
things - transport at ion, new workers, enough water and L 
on. But all these things have worked out well for us, 11 

Turkey's 1975 trade deficit may reach $2 billion. 

The big Turkish target for expansion is the EEC, Europe 1 ! 
nine-country common market, which already takes a si 
slice of its exports. Turkey is an EEC associate and aims for 
full membership about 1985. Already most of its manufac- 
tured exports and agriculture products are free horn EEC 
duties. 


The Swedish answer 
to assembly line boredom 


By David T. Cook 

Business and financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Sodortalje, Sweden 
While American auto workers are increas- 
ingly critical of monotonous assembly lines, a 
group of U.S. car builders were far from sold 
on a Swedish auto assembly alternative they 
recently sampled. 

A half-dozen car assemblers from Detroit 
spent a month working in the Saab-Scania 
engine manufacturing plant here in this 
Stockholm suburb under a program sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation and Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

The plant, which has been in operation for 
. four years, is organized around final engine 
assembly by small teams of workers rather 
than a straight production line . 

If the converted bus factory had' been 
designed as a conventional assembly line, each 
worker would have had about 1.8 minutes to 
complete his small task in the production of 
each engine, Saab officials say. 

But basing the plant on final engfne assem- 
bly by three-member teams gives each la- 
borer a more complex and potentially inter- 
esting task. He can spend from 10 to 30 
minutes on It. (The exact amount of time 
spent on each operation depends on whether 
the group decides to have each member build 
a complete engine or whether the members 
work cooperatively on each unit. ) 

An effort also was made to rotate and 
lengthen the time needed for tasks assigned to 
laborers who work on engines prior to their 
final assembly. 

Saab spokesmen say the attempt to give 
workers more variety and responsibility and 
thus boost productivity over normal industry 
levels has been successful. Informal worker 
surveys Indicate engine assemblers like the 
Saab system “very much,’* says company 
spokesman Hakan Wlren. No formal study of 
worker attitudes has been made, Mr. Wlren 
adds. 

However, a majority of the final assemblers 
are Swedish women who have not worked on a 
conventional assembly line so they have no 
basis for comparison, Mi*. Wiren admits. 

The visiting American auto assemblers — 
who did have a basis for comparison — liked 
some elements of the Saab system- but not 
others, according to a report on the visit 
appearing In Monthly Labor Review, a U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics publication. 

The American observers reported that 
working conditions In the Saab plant - 
Including noise levels, lighting levels, and air 
quality — were better than at their place of 
work in Detroit. 

. The visitors also liked the practice of 
rotating preassembly tasks which in the Saab 
plant move In a roughly counterclockwise 
pattern. 

But the U.S, auto assemblers hacT& largely 
negative reaction to the most innovative 
aspect of the engine plant in which small, 
predominately female groups of workers build 
engines in one of gjfc final assembly bays, 
according to the report wrltteq. by project 
coordinator Arthur S, Weinberg. 


ThetJ.S. auto workers felt that the need to 
master complex assembly tasks and the group 
responsibility to maintain production pace 
"imposed psychological pressures which out- 
weighed benefits of variety on work tasks,” 
the project report notes. 

One of the American observers felt the Saab 
approach was better than prevailing Detroit 
assembly techniques. Two other U.S. auto 
men liked the Saab approach but questioned 
whether it would remain interesting over the 
long run and noted that U.S. assembly 
techniques ■ provide freedom for workers' 
minds to wander due to the repetitive nature 
of their tasks. 

The remaining three American observers 
had serious reservations about the need to 
'concentrate and maintain production pace 


How fossils misled the experts 


Saab spokesmah Wlren says that plant 
records show "no bigger number of mental 
problems" among assembly workers than 
found in conventional assembly plants. 

Contrary to the American visitors’ doubts, 
workers’ morale has not deteriorated as the 
novelty of Saab assembly methods wore off, 
says spokesman Ake Kjerrman. Productivity 
has climbed rather than declined, he says, 
although no precise supporting figures are 
made public. 

While other Swedish manufacturers have 
accepted and expanded on the Saab auto 
assembly innovations, the new methods do 
entail some initial costs higher than those 
associated with conventional methods. 

Because workers perform a greater variety 
of tasks, firms using group assembly melhods 
require more floor space and have to purchase 
a larger number of tools and supplies. 

These higher Inventory, equipment, and 
floor space costs are more than compensated 
for by higher employee productivity and 
lower worker turnover and absenteeism, Saab 
spokesmen contend. 
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By Robert C. Cowen 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Over the past decade, sci- 
entists have convinced them- 
selves that earthly life is far 
older than they once be- 
lieved. A trail of fossil algae 
and bacteria leads back 
nearly three and a half mil- 
lion years. 

But the evidence is hard to 
find and tricky to read. Now 
the scientist who has died one 
of the strongest lights into the 
distant past warns that he and 
others have been misled by 
some of the Bhadows. What is 
considered a billion-year-old 
evolutionary landmark, the 
oldest fossil ancester of the 
higher plants and animals, 
turns out to be an artifact of 
misinterpretation. 

It Is an example of how 
experts stumble because 
even they can’t keep up with 
all the new knowledge in 
their field. 

The scientist is Elso S. 
Barghoorn of Harvard Uni- 
versity. During the 1950s and 
early ’60s, he and Stanley A. 
Tyler of the University of 
Wisconsin showed that primi- 
tive algae and bacteria exis- 
ted billions of years ago. 
Their summary paper in 1865 
ended the era when evolution 
was thought too slow to have 
produced such organisms 
that early. 

In 1965, Dr. Barghoorn and 
J. William Schopf, then a 
graduate student, also re- 
ported the now questionable 
rossils, found In Australia's 
Bitter Springs formation. 
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Scientists recognize two 
basic organic Hfe-styles. Hie 
more primitive forms, now a 
minority, are cells with dif- 
fuse content. The more ad- 
vanced forms use cells which 
are complex chemical sys- 
tems with discrete centers of 
action and a tightly orga- 
nized central nucleus. This 
nucleus contains most of the 
genetic material through 
which evolution operates. 
Only nucleated cells could 
evolve sexual reproduction 
and the diversity of higher 
organisms to which it has led. 

These latter first appear in 
the fossil record during the 
Cambrian period, which be- 
gan some 550 million years 
ago. They appear os suddenly 
as though they had dropped 
In from outer space. Scien- 
tists thought they hud at last 
found ancestors in fossil nu- 
cleated cells of the Bitter 
Springs and some older for- 
mations. 

But Dr. Barghoorn became 
suspicious when similar fos- 
sils sliowed up In deposits two 
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billion years old. That was 
too old even for him. Ash 
and his colleague Andrew H. 
Knoll report in the journal 
Science, laboratory tests 
show that all such fossils are 
likely to be remains of (he 
primitive algae with diffuse 
cells. These decay in a way 
that makes the cells appear 
to hove nuclei, which Is what 
has fooled palcobotanists. So 
while fossil microbes still 
lead billions of years Into the 
past, scientists must took 
anew for signs of the first 
nucleated cells. 

"Ten years ago, we just 
didn’t know what the differ- 
ences between the two typo 
of cell really are," Dr; Bar- 
ghonhi explains. "SpelaJMs 
knew, but the restofus&d 
not yet absorbed the knowl- 
edge;. So I fell into ^ 
seemed a logical tote- 
prelation at the time.” 

That interpretation, which 
itself once seemed heretical, 
now has gotten into the texl- 
books. 
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fahnlous Demels’ 

Where Emperor Franz Jozef 
stopped off for his strudel 


By Peter Tonge 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Vienna 

The jnost famous pastry shop in alt of 
Auida Is sited on a narrow cobbled street 
ffjfhin the shadow of the Imperial Palace 

called Demels, and it’s a must for any 
visitor who loves the atmosphere of yester- 
year as well as the cakes, ice cream, choco- 
late, and other confectionery delights that are 
available. But for me, It stnnds out as the place 
where I first got the nonlourisl view of Austria 

and learned something of how pleasant it is to 

be Austrian in these modern times. 

In my book such knowledge is what travel to 
a foreign country is all aboul. 

Just before I left New York 1 learned about 
the "fabulous Demels. ” You can tour the 
palaces, visit museums, admire the spires of 
Gothic churches, listen to Johann Strauss 
waltzes In Stadtpark, even sail up the Blue 
Danube. But "you won’t really get to know 
Vienna," my Informant suggested, "unless 
you visit Demels." 

So I hailed a f taker as they call horse-drawn 
cabs here and clip-cloppet! my way plensantly 
along Rlngstrasse. where the old city wnlls 
once stood, to No. 14 Kohlimirkt (churcoal- 
market street). There the onetime con- 
fectioner to the royal court has been shunted 
since before Emperor Franz Jozef I made it a 
practice of stopping by for strudel a century 
and more ago. 

Demela’s decor is 19th-century mid thnfs 
the way It’s going to stay, I was told. 

Over a bowl of exquisite hut expensive ice 
cream (if costs just over $1) I got to talking 
with a young em/ply at the next table. They 


came to Demels "occasionally" they said and, 
yes, they did think they were fairly typical of 
all young Austrians. They loved music, the 
theater, dancing, and dining out when they 
could afford It. They had been married a little 
more than a year, and life felt good. Who 
wouldn’t feel that way in Vienna, they wanted 
to know. 

Indeed that is what Vienna is all about. 

The city still looks and has the atmosphere 
of the imperial capital it once was. Music is 
everywhere — in the parks, In the theaters, 
and in almost every little restaurant. There is 
the opera; there are motor racing, track and 
field events, tennis, and water sports on the 
Danube; in winter there are soccer and skiing 
not too far away in the mountains and hills 
surrounding the city. 

What makes Austria so pleasant — besides 
its beauty, the attractive, clean cities, and the 
sense of history that is everywhere i Vienna’s 
Roman origins still are visible) — Is the 
moderately high standard of living. There are 
no slums to speak of, no blighted areas, and 
the streets even in the large cities are safe. 

After an evening nt the theater in Vienna, a 
group nf us walked — sauntered would he the 
belter word — hack to our hotel some two 
miles away. The streets were filled with 
Viennese taking in the pleasant night air. It 
was the same in other cities, too. 

There is little evidence of great individual 
wealth here, but no Austrian goes hungry 
either. Currently for every unemployed per- 
son there lire two job vacancies — one reason 
for the presence of 200,01)0 foreign workers in 
this land of million. 

Austria, then, has turned around since the 
depressed years that spanned the cullupsv ul 



Fiakers are an elegant way to see Austria's capital 


the empire (1918) and the end of the Soviet 
occupation in 1955. 

Vineyards, orchards — apples, pears, 
plums, and peaches — corn, sugar beet, and 
potato fields covered much of the landscape I 
traveled through. So agriculture still is impor- 
tant. 

But tourism — which last year earned 
Austria some $2.3 billion in foreign exchange 
— and steel, aluminum, fertilizers, forest 
products, and hydroelectric-power generation 
now all rank ahead of the once-dominant 
farming industry. 

With a thriving economy Austria found itself 
obliged to revalue its schilling (now worth 
roughly fi U.S. cents) a few years back. So 
goods appear somewhat more expensive here 
than in the United Stales, but services are 
generally lowei . UuireuLs buck on New 


York’s Fifth Avenue, for instance, cost a 
whole lot more than they do along the 
Ringstrasse. 

Good hotels are relatively Inexpensive. The 
exclusive Clubhotel In Baden costs between 
$36 and $48 a day for a couple; a single room, 
$23 to $30 a day. Prices go down in the off- 
season. In contrast, a room with breakfast in a 
private guest house can run as little as $4 a 
night. 

I found restaurants a little on the high side 
here in Vienna. Yet the young couple 1 talked 
with ate out regularly every other week. Their 
secret: They avoid the restaurants the tour- 
ists patronize. "Walk down the side streets to 
find where the Viennese go," they advised. 
And true enough, a little fool -slogging brought 
me in an unpretentious hut spotless pluee 
where prices ranged from roughly $V to $4 for 
u substantial meal. 


Escape to Australian summer 


By Leavitt !■’. Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Want toby-pass winter quickly? 

Wilh just one big "jel hop” you can leap 
JJ r ttle ri 8° rs winter right into the “good 
summer time" in Australia or Now 
Zealand. 

J 0 * 0 tvvo countries, located on Iho oUior 
of the equntor, arc just about ready to 
1Bh8r ,n thoir summer season. 

Because of Ihc great distance to Australia 
J" New Zealand it Is a wise traveler who 
Jr!® spend at lonst u month — perhaps 
tfded equally between each country - 
Siting their many nUraclionB. 

New Zealand’ 8 South Island is an area richly 
with the greatest variety of alpine 
anywhere In the world: a series of 
u™ 8 ^ual to those of Norway, and lakes as 
as those in Italy. 

j^w-mantled Mt. Cook rises 12,349 feet, 
to touch the sky. The Maoris called 
rjnountaln Aorange meaning, lii their 
the cloud-piercer. Rising b&ide 
the ermine-draped shoulders of Mt. 
U.475 feet, Mt. Sefton, Douglas peak, 
jWMt. Bile de Beaumont, all more than 10,000 

Mt- Cook & Southern Lakes Tourist 
operates “flight-seeing" tours 
the mountains on planes equipped with 
.which are lowered beneath the wheels for 
of iJn on tl16 Tasman Glacier, a huge river 
The n i ■ ln 6 beneath the crown of Mt. Cook, 
the S 8116 over around and between 
fagged New Zealand southern alps — 
tain on he Grid's most magnificent moun- 
miles ' ' Sry rollec * U P }n aome 400 B( l uare 

on New Zealand’s South 
Poeti ch „ Chrl8tc bdrch l a city of flowers and 
‘ 6 Warm frier >dlinesB and simple 

In itself, is an area so 
W , ‘ ^ Q fP- ar ^ e ^ populated in Its ( ‘qut : 
Writ® visitor is .r<amiii^ed pf 

. 8 Parly piQii^pp daya| <; /■ 1 ;• 


From Alice Springs one of the most adven- 
turous trips in the country can be mode to. 
Ayers llock, the lnrgest monolith in the world, 
rising from the desert floor to more Hum 1 ,000 
fcol. It Is eight miles around. As you approach 
it from the air, it looks like an elephant 
kneeling on (he ground. 

Another adventure-packed trip Is to the 
Great Burrior Reef. Australians are proud of 
the roof und boast of its primitive beuuty 
amidst on ocoan full of tropical fish os 
multicolored as the rainbow. 

Outside of Melbourne about 40 miles Is the 
Sir Colin MacKenzio Sanctuary, where an 
ornilhorhynchus anatlnus steals Ihe show 
from the “lovable" koala. This, of course, is a 
duck-bill platypus. Found nowhere else in the 
world, this animal has four short legs with 
webbed feel, each with five retractable claws. 
The mouth Is a broadly flattened beak, similar 
to that of a duck, and Its body is covered with 
rich silky fur. The platypus swims swiftly and 
eats half its weight in myd worms a day. It; 
lays eggs, hatches them, and then mfrtai Its 

^oflngWth mllfcf ’■ . vr+yw* 

The koalas are, as advertised, soft and 
cuddly, and the kangaroos eat out of your hand 
— and will pinch food from your picnic basket 
if you aren’t looking. It is a worthwhile trip 
from Melbourne to the Sanctuary where many 
species of Australia’s wildlife may bAseen., 
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Les communistes italiens contre la ferule de Moscou 


pa i' Dnvifl Willey 
lie lit speciu lenient pour 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Rome 

Le parti communis to italien s'est 
rendu vulnerable cn rejetanl le droit de 
1' Union sovietique de dieter la fayon de 
recliercher le pouvoir. 

Le parti communists le plus important 
de 1'Occident a egalement fait une decla- 
ration sans precedent aux termes des- 
quels il cst pret a s'abstenir an cours du 
proehain vote de confiance parlemen- 
taire on gouvernement de coalition 
rf’Alrio Moro. Les communistes italiens 
insistent sur le fait qu'i/s ne veulent pas 
fa ire toinber le gouvernement actual et 
qulils desirent s'allier aux Chretiens 
democrnles qul ont dirige JTtalie depuis 
la scconde guerre mondiale, et non les 
evincer. 

Les declarations de la politique com- 
muniste re ve tent une importance de 
plus en plus grande a la lumiere de 
i'avance electorate considerable du parti 
en juin dernier lorsque celui-ci gagna 
un tiers de tous les votes dans les elec- 


tions locales. Depuis lors, les so adages 
donnent a penscr que les communistes 
continucnt n gagner du terrain. 

Enrico Berlinguer, leader du parti 
communis te, s’est manifesto corame le 
politic ion Ha lien le plus populairc du 
pays, au cours d'un recent sondngc inric- 
pendant de l'opinion publique. 

Les kremlinologues occidcnlnux out 
examine line serie d’articles receinment 
parus dans la presse sovietique qui, de 
toute evidence, s’en prennent aux com- 
munistea italiens. Le plus important, 
ecrit par Konstantin Zarodov, a paru 
dans le nuniero du 6 ucnii de hi Prarda. 
M. Zarodov, un des experts sovietiques 
les plus qualifies en fait de comnuinismc 
international, o critique ces partis com- 
munis tes qui, dit-il, ont tendance a sc 
.ioindre a de vastes alliances politiques, 
a transiger sur le principe de l'hegfi- 
monie de la classe ouvriere et u ignorer 
la maxime revolulionnairc qui dit 
qu'une major ite « n'esl pas un concept 
arithmetique, mais politique ». 

Le sceau officiel d’approbalion a <?te 
appose & cette declaration sovietique 


lorsque, cn septum b tv. le leader com- 
munists Leonid I. Brejncv a iivu 
M. Zarodov au Kremlin. 

M. Berlinguer repnndil sans equivu- 
que par le truchemem ilu journal inm- 
munistc ilalien t/iuici : « Reveiuliquer 
le droit de dicier des regies genera les 
rig ides cst sans fondcniciit, non sou le- 
nient puree qlie le dogma ninnnlitliii|iie 
cst depuis Jonglcmps ilcsuet cn ce qui 
conccrne les relations eulrc les partis 
communistes, mais encore pavee qu'il 
sera it nbsurde dene pus prendre cn con- 
sideration, sur le plan Ihcorique, les 
situations c-l prohlemes varies do noire 
temps. 

» Nous completions la ivlnliun eiilii* 
la dcmncrulic el le sncialismo il'mic 
fai/un toute ilif ft* rente lie cello denile 
dans le schema doctrinaire de Zarodov », 
a-l-il n joule. 

Los Italiens preparent la ligne de 
cunduite qu'ils ont l’intenlion tl'uclnptor 
a la conference des part is communistes 
europeons qui doit sc tenir a Berlin-Esl 
fin deccmbre ou debut janvier. La pol - 
ice de cette reunion est rchausscc par lu 
lournurc des evenements d’Espagne. 


1 *}' iHi parti rommunisle esna 

mml cn exil. haiitiaj-.. Carrillo, voit u 
choscs du mcme .ml quo les Italiens ” 

l.c> Si IV ii'ls s' i IK I II ir I flat ail sujcL dm 
■■ hi i run imnmmslfs ■ q U i no se moltom 
pas au pa. et miMiamil les mmvclld 
ndiiti..ns exist an t cntiv les Elals-UiS 
el I I » ll l« III s.ivirt i> ill**. I .os nbsmalcurs 
pnlitiqiirs italiens hmi remurquer quj 
les Itiiases pciiirrnicnt sc innulrer tout 
uu.vsj host i les * H i « ■ les I'.lals-Unis a 1’idw 
(pie les eonnmi n isles italiens puissont 
arriviM' au pmiv.iir par des nioyoni 
democrat it pus it ImuK-verser la balance 
i tivopernm- Hu pouvnir. 

Bleu .les Ilalieiis niuyens sc pruoceu- 
peal encore de I'impnrlniicc He l'indt- 
pcuiianee ivi-lle vis-a-vis de Moscou 
doiil les cummin (isles foul ici preiive. 

Ue n'esl pas la premiere fois quo les 
eiiiinmmisles ilalii-ns out lance un deli 
au Kremlin : Ms mil nuvorleincnt cri- 
tique I' in vasiu n do la Teliecoslovaquie 
el M. Bur I i nguer lui-nieme. en 1972, a 
use sc lever a Moscou cl declarer : 
« Chuquc nation doit Irouver sn proprt 
voie [menont au coimnunisme]. > 


Italiens unabhangige Kommunisten 


Hi ' 1 


Von David "Willey 
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Die italtenische Kommumstlsche Par- 
tei b&t einen gewa&tqn Schritt getan, als 
sie der Sowjet union das Rccht verwei- 
gecte, ihr voreuschreiben, was sie un- 
ternchmcn soil, um mehr Macht zu 
gewinnen. 

Die grofite kommunistische Partei des 
Westons hat die bisher einmalige Erkla- 
ning abgegeben, dafi sie bercit sei, sich 
bei dem bevorstehenden Vertrouens- 
votum in bezug auf die Koalitionsregio- 
rung Aldo Moro der St flume zu enthal- 
ten. Die italienisehen Kommunisten be-* 
tonen nachdrucklich. da 13 sie die beste- 
hende Regierung nicht stiirzen, son dem 
sich den Christdemokraten anschlieflen 
mochten, die seit dem Zweiten Wolt- 
krieg in Italien die Ztigel in der Hand 
haben, 

Die Erklarungcn dec Kommunisten in 
bezug auf ihre politischc Linie gewinnen 
an Bedoutung, wenn man in Betracht 
zieht, dafl die Partei im vergangenen 
Juni cincn beachtlichen Stimmenzu- 
wachs bei den Kommunalwahlen zu ver- 


zeichnen hatte, als ein Drittel der ge- 
samten Wahlstimmen auf sie fielen. Die 
inzwischen vorgenommenen Meinungs- 
umfragen lessen darauf schlieBen, dab 
die Kommunisten weUerhln an Boden 
gewinnen. 

Enrico Berlinguer, der Chef der Kom- 
munlstischen" Partei; 1st kUrzllch bei 
eincr unabhlingigen Mcinungsumfrugc 
als der belieblcslc Polilikor Italiens 
horvorgogangen. 

Westliche Kremlexperten haben eine 
Reihe von Artikeln untersucht, die in 
letzter Zeit in der sowjetischen Presse 
erschienen sind und eindeutig gegen die 
Kommunisten in Italien geriehtet waren. 
Der bedeutendste davon war der von 
Konstantin Sarodow, am G. August in 
dec Prawda veroffentlicht. Sarodow, 
einer der wichtigsten sowjetischen Ex- 
perten auf dem Gebiet des internatio- 
nal on Kommunismus, kritisiertc jene 
kommunistlschen Parieien, die, wie er 
sagte, dazu neigten, cine politischc Ko- 
alition nuf breiter Basis einzugchen, in 
bezug nuf das Prinzip der Hegemonic 
der Arbeiterklassc Zugcstiindnissc zu 
maclien und die revolutionare Maxime 
auOer acht zu lassen, dab cine Mehrhcit 
..nicht ein rcchnerischer, sondern ein 
polltificher Begriff“ 1st. 


Dlese sowjetische Erkin rung wuvdc of- 
fiziell gutgeheiBcn, als Leonid Bresch- 
njew, der Chef dor Konimunislischen 
Tartei, im September Sarodow im Kreml 
empfing. 

Enrico Berlinguer erwiclcrte unmiB- 
vevstandlich durgh die Spallcn der 
italienisehen Parleizeitung Unilfi: „Der 
Anspruch auf dns licehl, slarre allge- 
meinc Regeln niedcrzulegen, isl iinhe- 
gi'Qndet, nicht nur, weil das uncrschut- 
tcrliche Dogma schon seit oiniger Zeit in 
den Beziehungen zwisehen den koni- 
munislischen Partcicn iibcrholt isl, son- 
dern auch, weil es absurd wiire, ilie 
Vielzahl der Situationen und I’robleme 
unserer heutigen Zeit nicht tlieoretisch 
in Betracht zu zlehcn. 

Wir verslthen die Beziehuiig zwisehen 
Demokratic und Sozialisnuis ganz nn- 
ders, als sic in Sarodows doklrjniirein 
Schema dorgelegl isl", fiig to or hinzti. 

Die Italiener logon sich nun uuf die 
Linie fest, die sie auf der Konfcirenz der 
curopuischcu kommunislischcn Purleien 
vertrclcn wevden, die Kndc Dezomber 
odor Anfung Januor in Osl-Berlin stull- 
finden soil, purch die Ereigulssc in 
Spanien hat diese Konfercnz on Bcdeu- 
lung gewonnen. 


Der im Exit Ichcndv Fulircr tie: 
spanischen Konimunislisclieii Partei, 
Santiago Carrillo, slimmt mil den 
Ilalieneni vcillig ii herein. 

Die Sowjels loaehen si«*h Sorgcn um 
die „'Eui r 6koiuiiumisten ,> , die ilmenn/cW 
auf ilen Person folgeu uml die oeuen 
Bozii'lmiigi'ti zwisehen den Vei*om\*\W‘ 
Slaalen 1 1 ml der* Smvjetuiiion gefalnden- 
Iliilieniselie polilisehe Boobachler woj" 
sen darauf bin. dalJ die Mussen cs vicl- 
lcicht go nuu sn ungern stihen wic dj® 
Veieiniglcn Slnalen, weim die ilalicni- 
scheii Konitminisleii durcli demokrati- 
sclie Miltel zur Maeht kiimen und df 5 
europiiisclic Gleiehgewicht der Kriifle 
geriilirdeten. 

Viele Duichselmillsilalicner mneheo 
sich noch i minor Geda liken dnriibor, wjc 
sohr die Kumtminisleii hier wirklicn 
iiimbhiingig von Muskau sind. 

Dies ist nicht das ersle Mnl, duB uie 
italienisehen Kommunisten den Krcfl 11 
herausgefnrderl haben — sic Icritisicr- 
ton of fentl irh din Besetv.ung dev Tach^“ 
elmslowakei, und 1372 wnglu es Enri£° 
Berlinguer, in Mosknu fiffontlich zu er- 
klliren: ..Jocles Volk muB scinon cigenen 
Weg [zum Kommunismus] finden." 


\ , 1 


By David WUley 
■ * Special to • 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Roue 

The Italian Communist Party has gone out 
on a limb In rejecting the right of the Soviet . 
Union to dictate how to seek power. 

The largest communist party in the West - 
also has made an unprecedented announce- • 
ment that It is prepared to abstain , during a 
coming parliamentary vote of confidence In 
the coalition government of Aldo Moro. The 1 
Italian Communists Insist they do not want to? 
bring the existing government down and that, 
they want to join the Christian Democrats,! 
who have been running Italy since World War 
II, not oust them. 

Communist policy statements take on in-] 
creasing Importance in light of the party’s 
considerable electoral advance last June when 
it got one-third of the total vote iiy local 
elections. Opinion polls Since then suggest that 


ltaly’$ communists refuse JVlOSCQw’s rule ^ 


the Communists continue to gain ground. . 

Enrico Berlinguer, the Communist P.arty 
leader, emerged as Italy's most popular 
politician in a . recent Independent opinion 
survey. 

Western Kremlinplogists have been exam- 
ining a series of recent articles in the Soviet 
press clearly directed against the Italian 
Communists: The most significant of these 
tyas by Konstantin Zarodov published - in 
Pfisryda on AUg. 6. Mr. Zarodov, one .of the 
mast important Soviet experts in international 
comrttunism, criticized those communist par- 
ties that,, he said,. Were inclined to merge Into 
. wid^ political alliances, to Compromise on the 
• principle, of the -hegemony of the working 
class, and to ignore the revolutionary maxim 
that a majority "is not an arithmetical but a 
political concept." ' 

The. official- stahip 6f. approval was put on 
Oils Soriet statement when Communist Party 


leader LetJrHd - 1. Brezhney (rtjcpived^ '••jiff'. > 
Zar odov at the Kremlin in Sleptember . .^ : " , 

Mr. Berlinguer replied unequivocally 
through the columns of the Italian parly’s 
newspaper, Unit a: ."The clalrrf to dictate rigid 
general rules is unfounded, not only because 
monolithic dogma has been obsolete for some 
time in relations between copmiunist parties, 

, but \&8o beoause it would be absurd not to take 
■ Into account on the theoretic level the variety 
of contemporary situations and problems. 

. "The relationship between democracy and 
socialism is understood by us quite differently 
from its description in the doctrinaire scheme 
of Zarodov," he added. 

The Italians are preparing the line they 
intend to follow vt the conference of European 
.communist parties planned for East Berlin at 
the : end of December or beginning of January, 
the significance of this -meeting is increased 
by the turn of events in $pajn. 


i The leader of the Spanish Communist 
in exile, Santiago Carrillo, sees eye to e Y e w 
the Italians. 

The Soviets are worried about » 
rocomraunlsts" who fall to come to be® 1 
threaten the new relationship between m 
United States and the Soviet Union* * 
Russians, Italian political observers point ouw 
may be just as hostile as the United States 
the idea o£ the Italian Communists coming 
power through democratic means ana -ur 
setting the European balance of power. 

Many ordinary Italians are still concern^ 
about the extent to which the Commum&f 8 
here are genuinely independent of MopCOW) . . 

This Is not the first; time the . 
Communists have challengCd; the Kr^IW - 
they openly criticized Uie ihyasiop pf ^ev^ 
Slovakia, and in 1672 Mr. Berlinguer 
dared to stand .up in . MoScoW and deci.sjrj 
■'Every people must find their Pj#-% 
commuoism].". •" !' '■“* ! >: 
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[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Traduction de i' article rellgieut paralieani en engt B i B sur (a page rue Homs Forum 
[Une iraduclion tranca.se esi puO'iee chaquo semame| 


Comment voyons-nous ? 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Ubarjtituno des aul der Home-Forum-Seita In engl.Kh erecliainenden reiigroun Art. trots 
| Erne dautsche Uoe'selrung srjchemi wocnenti.cr<) 

Was sehen wir? 


j-al liabitc un jour unc maison cn 
bordure d’une rue tristo et dont l’ar- 
rlie donnait sur le chantier d’un 
ontreDreneur. Mais ties fendtres 6 

emrepict* j> lmn «na 


forlts de hfetres qui s’en fl ammo i ont en 
automne. La vuc quo j’avais dependnit 
de la fenfitre quo jo chotsissnis. 

La Science Chr6ticme*, en jetant 
une lumiCre sur les Ecritures, m’o 
appris que nous regardons tous la vie 
par les fenetres dc notre interpreta- 
tion habituelle de l’univers do Dicu. 

Aucun d’entre nous ne so trouve 
oris dans des circonstancos mulerielles 
absolument immuables. Et peu importe 
iusqu’ii quel point cela semble etre le 
cas nous ne sommes pas non plus 
tombk au milieu de gens hostiles ou 
antagonistes de nature. Ce que nous 
voyons autoui* de nous est en grande 
partie fonction de la fo?on dont nous 
regardons. Vue matericllement, la vie 
eat Bujette k la discordance — dans 
certains cas, comma u la suite d’une 
guerre, elle peut etre horrible, sans 
solution apporente immediate. Mais 
lorsque nous apprenons a voir l’cxis- 
tence spirltuellement, I’hurmonie et 
m§me la beaute peu vent faire pnrlie 
de notre existence. 

L’entendement humain et les sons 
physiques voient l’univers mntericlle- 
ment. Qunnd bicn memo ces sens, dont 
on peut si facilemcnt prouver le man- 
que de stabllltd, voionl ITiomme cn 
tant que faillible et physique, In Bible 
nous dit que I’hommc est fait A la ros- 
semblimcc du Dicu pnrfnil, I’Espril, et 
que par consequent 11 e.-.l spii iluel el 
parfait. 

Mary Baker Eddy, Doeouvieur et 
Fondaleur de la Science Chreliciuic, 
ecrit : t L’entenclement murtcl voit ce 
quit croit nussi certalneincnt qu’il 
emit ce qu’il voil. II sent, enteiul et 
voit ses propres pen secs, w 1 

Quelles sont les ponsces auxquellcs 
nous dew ions nous tier et buv ies- 
quelles nous dcvrlonx modeler notre 
vie — cellos do renlondement humain 
trompeur ou colics do l)lcu, l’Entondo- 
ment qui no so trumpo jamais ? 

Lorsque Christ Jesus dit : * Vous 
connailrez la verild, cl la vdrild vous 
wlranchira il nous of frail la llbdra- 
aon totnlc clcs illusions du ltiul, Lo 
SJ ui Suvnil f l Uc fursquo lu pensde a 
We debnrrassdc do la Irompcrlc quo 
re PrcseiHont la malicru et lo inal, 
grace h l’inspiration quo houb donnent 
Jf 8 vrnics icldes de Dleu uccuoillies 
J?” 8 , lm cs P rit d'humble prifire ot 
Hii i ’ la ^i sc0l ’danco humalne est 
ueiruito progrosslvement. 

C’est Bur cottc base que Jdsus dtait 
8 memo de gudrlr les moladeB, les 
JJ^Sles et les boiteux. Il roforma et 
‘Kendra hommes ot femmes, nourrit 


yarfam6s et surmont* m4mtf 
«rsa rdsurrection. Il nous fournlf la 


.11 

de tous ses actcs puissants par le 
Jf 11 rdconfortant qu'une comprdhen- 
'on de la veritd aplrituelle — la seule 
ealit£ libdre des liens de la matldre. 

hft N °us sommes tentds de penser que 
08 difficultds sont des fa its valables 
•J. Que nous devons les combattre 
des rdalitds puissantes si nous 
tbp 5 0ns ^ ea vaincre. Male Jdsus 
m,. r ?, a le mondo avec une conscience 
SK? ^J ev 6e et plus spirituelle et il vit 
ka? Pines de cela la rdalitd paisible de 

.CltB Rnfriti.ftl T . 1 AviloiSn 


« Voila done comment nous nous dvell- 
lons du rdve qu’il y a vie dans la 
matidre et prenons conscience du 
grand fait que Dicu est la seule Vie 
et que, par consdquent, nous devons 
entretenir un concept plus elevd tant 
de Dicu que dc l'honmie. * n 

Si nous regardons nutour de nous 
avec gudre plus que la vue physique 
et lc sens matdriel, personnes et situa- 
tions peuvent nous causer de lo peine 
et nous frustrer. Mais si nous appre- 
nons A voir quelque peu comme Jdsus 
voynlt — spirituellement, avec une 
comprehension que Dieu illumine — 
nous verrons alovs comme des gueris- 
seurs semblables au Christ. 

Comprenant et aimant la erdation 
parfaite de Dieu, cela nous aide A 
nous guerir nous-memes, notre voisin 
et le monde mdme. 

1 Science et Stints avec la Clef des Eoitures, 
p. 86; 2 Jean 8:32; * IFritingJ, 

p. 16. 


■Ch/.slian Science prononcei krlationn 'uiennca 

La Iraduclion lrani;aiBa du livra d elude de la Scianca 
ChrAtienne. Science el Same avec la Clef dea 
Ecntures de Mary Baker Eddy, odate avec le lexte an- 
glais en regard On peul I'acherer dana lea Salles da Lec- 
ture de lo Gcienco Chreiienno. ou le commander A 
Frances C Carlson Publisher's Agent. One Norway 
Street. Boston. Massachusetts. USA 02ltS 

Pour tous renteignem«nts sur les autras publications 
da la Science ChrOtienne en liancais. acme a The Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Socioly. One Norway Siroot. Bob- 
ton. Massachusetts. USA 02 1 IS 


SOtlBo a 10 mQl en tant Q Ue men “ 

tentu 3 abandonner leurs prd- 

ientl ons pdnibles. , 

dbvfi 13 ?. 6 reconnut jamais deux 6ortes 
cetto'i • a qu’une sortddevie et 
tuBii* rn ^ re eat entidremeftt spiri- 
* est vL pt £ CB gu’elle refldte Dieu qul 
nouJeli' ? a , n5 un article intituld « La 
WiQ naisgance »; Mrs. Eddy ^crit : ' 


Ich wohnte einmal in einem Haus, 
das an einer eintonigen Strafle lag. 
Auf der gegen iiberliegenden Seite be- 
fand sich dev Lagerplatz eirves Bau- 
unternehmens. Aber aus den Fenstern 
im ersten Stock hatte man einen herr- 
lichen Blick uber die Stadt auf die 
friedlichen Hiigel und die Buchen- 
walder, die in vielen Herbstfavben 
leuchteten. Was ich sah, hing davon 
ab, aus welehem Fenster ich hinaus- 
scnautc. 

Die Christiiche Wissenschaft*, durch 
die uns die Heilige Schrift erleuchtet 
wlrd, hat mich gelehrt, daB wir alio 
das Leben durcli die Fenster unserer 
zur Gewohnheit gewordenen Vorstel- 
lungen vom Unlversum Gottes be- 
trachten. 

Keiner von uns lebt in vollig un- 
veriinderlichen matei'iellen Verhaltnis- 
sen. Und wir sind auch nicht unter 
von Natur aus boswilligen Oder feind- 
lichen Menschen ausgesetzt worden, 
wie sehr es auch danach aussehen 
mag. Was wir um uns her sehen, 
hangt in hohem Mafle von unserer 
Betrachtungsweise ab. Von einem 
materiellen Standpunkt aus gesehen, 
kann das Leben unharmonisch sein — 
in manchen Fallen, wie nach einem 
Krieg, kann es schrecklich sein, ohne 
cine sofortige Losung in Sicht. Wenn 
wir aber lernen, das Dasein geistig 
zu betrachten, konnen wir Harmonie, 
ja sogar Schonheit erleben. 

Das menschliche Gemiit und die 
physischen Sinne sehen das Univer- 
sum in materieller Weise. Wenn auch 
diese Sinne, denen so leicht ihre Un- 
zulanglichkeit nachgewicsen warden 



kann, den Menschen als fehlbar und 
kdrpei'lich sehen, sagt uns doch die 
Blbel, da/3 der Mensch zum Ebenblld 
des vollkommenen Gottes, des Geistes, 
geschaffen wurde und daher geistig ' 

und vollkommen ist. 

Mary Baker Eddy, die Entdeckerin 
und Grunderin der Christlichen WIs- 
senschaft, schrcibt: ,,Das sterbliche 
Gemiit sieht, was es glaubt, ebensoge- 
wi!3, wie es glaubt, was es sieht. Es 
fUhlt, hort und sieht seine eigenen 
Gcdanken." 1 

Welchen Gedanken soil ten wir ver- 
trauen, nach welchen sollten wir uns 
richten — denen; die aus dem sich 
selbst betrilgenden menschlichen Ge- 
miit kommen, odei* denen, die aus 
Gott sind, dem Gemiit, das niemals 
einen Fehler begeht? 

Als Christus Jesus sagte; „[Ihr] 
werdet die Wahrheit erkennen, und 
die Wahrheit wird euch frei machen" a , 
stellte er uns vollige Freiheit von bSsen 
Illusionen in Aussicht. Der Meister 
wuflte, da/3 die menschliche Dishar- 
monie nach und nach zersttirt wird, 
wenn die Thuschung, namlich die Ma- 
terie und das BSse, durch die In- 
spiration der wahren Ideen Gottes, 
die uns durch demutiges Gebet und 
Studium zuteil wlrd, aus dem Denken 
entfernt wird. 

Auf dieser Grundlage konnte Jesus 
die Kranken, die Blinden und die 
Lahmen heilen. Manner und Frauen 
wurden durch ihn umgewandelt und 
erneuert; er speiste die Hungrigen und 
iiberwand sogar den Tod durch seine 
Auferstehung. Er gab uns den SchLUs- 
sel zu all semen miichtigen Taten in 
der tvostenden Tatsache, da/3 ein Ver- 
standnis der geistigen Wahrheit — 
dor einzigen Wirklichkcit — uns von 
den Fcssoln der Malcrie be! roil. 

Wir neigen */vi dem Ghiulxm, dull 
unsere Sell wierigkei ten feststehende 
Tntsachen seien, machtvolle Wirk- 
I/chkeiten, ihlt denen wir uns ausein- 
andersetzen m/U3ten, wenn wir ale 
liberwinden wollen. Jesus aber be- 
trachtete die Welt von einem hdheren, 
mehr geistigen Bewufltseln aus und 
sah statt dessen die ungetrubte Wirk- 
liclikeit des geistigen, vollkommenen 
Seins. Sein Wissen hatte zur Folge, 
dafl er heilte. Da die Matevie und das 
Bfise Lligen sind, muJ3ten sie ihre 
peinigenden Anspriiche aufgeben. / 

Jesus erkannte niemals zwei Arten 
des Daselns an. Es gibt nur eine Art 
des Daseins, die vtilllg geistig ist, weil 
sie Gott wlderspiegelt, der Leben 1st. 

In einem Artikel, betitelt „Die Wieder- 
goburt", schreibt Mrs. Eddy: „Das also 
liolfit aus dem Traum von Loben in 
der Mnterle zu der gro/3en Tatsache 
erwachen, da/3 Gott das ei nzige Leben. 
ist; dafl wir daher eine hBhere Auffas- 
sung sowohl von Gott als auch vom 
Menschen hegen mUssen." 8 

Wenn wir uns umschauen und uns 
dabel ledlgllch des physischen Sehver- 
mbgens und des materiellen Sinnes be- 
dienen, kfinnen uns Personen und 
Situationen traurig stimmen und ent- 
tauschen.- .Wenn wir aber lernen, ge- : v 
wissermaflen'-so zu sehen. wie. Jesus ; ; 

geistig,': mil einem ' vori Gott 
er leuchteten VerstBndnia — , dann 
sehen wir wie christiiche Heiler. 

Wenn wir ■ Gottes vollkommena 
Schbpfung verstehen und lieben, tra- . 
geri wir dazu' : bei, . uns selbst, unseren . 
Nfichsten, ja sogar die ganze Welt s?u ■ 
heilen I 
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m -a u i ....... _ . . _ . ' Courtesy of the Newark Museum. Newn/k, New jemny 

Portrait of a Child Early 19th century Naive Painting (American): Oil on canvas, artist unknown 


■ i : i. • 


child 


While each adult moves through his own 
very specific time-place culture, the child 
remains in a universal condition — child- 
hood. Looking at this charming portrait, we 
do not think of the little girl in her apricot* 
yellow dress as a fragment of American art 
history. Instead, due to her lively presence, 
we haif-expect her .to break a\vay from her 
pose to run. up to. us offering her bright field 
flowers for us fa admire. . - . - 
The painting is unsigned, the artist as 
unknown as his little subject. It Is classed as 
an American Primitive; The word, “primi- 
tive” was never a good choice applied to 
paintings like this. The word "naive” which 
Is sometimes used comes closer to being a 
. better description. Like children, the primi- 
tive or naive painters belong to no particular 
period in history, country or culture. The 
category, In this sense, includes those 
painters who have received no art school 
training and have little or no acquaint- 
anceship with historic or contemporary 
modes Of the art world. It Is not to be 


confused with the conscious imitations or 
derivations from primitive cultures like 
Picasso in his African period. 

Even today there are naive or primitive 
painters painting away somewhere, and 
there always will be. However, it is doubtful 
that primitive portraits like this lovely child 
are being painted anywhere today. In the 
first century of the American republic, 
portraits were very popular not only in the 
great cities where highly schooled and 
accomplished artists worked, but in town 
and rural areas where the need ytsa supplied 
by untutored Itinerant painters, some of 
them house decorators and sign pain ters. 
The coming of photography has provided a 
less expensive, more . available form of 
portraiture. Primitives today are more apt to 
be found painting landscapes and nostalgic 
or visionary scenes. 

Up until the 1920's these paintlngB were 
regarded as quaint and crude, hardly to be 
considered seriously as art. But the wider 
introduction of distortion and abstraction 


into the mainstream of art Removed the block 
which prevented appreciation of these hon- 
est and personal expressions. Famous artist 
began collecting them for their insplra^ 
and this pointed out their true worth 
William Zorach, the American scufP tor ' 
owned this exquisite painting. The Nos®* 
Museum was one of the first to put M a 
sizeable exhibition of Amer toiSWffiK 
in 1930. Later it acquired thfs^^SiSfown Child 
to add to its fine and large collection ol 
American paintings of all periods. 

The vigorous simplicity of the modeling - 
which made it seem so unsophisticated when 
the achievement of visual plausibility was 
considered the acme of painting n 1 ** 6 " 
the painting even more appealing wjjjj 
today. The grave brown eyes, the' caret* 
rope-like curls, the lumpy white cotton 

stockings under the drooping. Jace-eagco 

pantaloons, all contribute to a.tjulnlessentia. 
statement of childhood. - 

'Marflarel Tavidfl 
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Please — no talking! 


The Monitor's religious article 


It was when Laurie, after n warning glnnce 
at his fellow tycoons in the railway carriage 
handed me a copy of the evening paper that I 
U the message: "NO TALKING.” It made 
me feel lonely and unwanted until suddenly, 
a chuckle, I remembered the story of 
Itocle Jaanie and the stranger. But more 
about Lhat later. 

•‘If youreach the station first." Laurie had 
said, "keep a place for us in the 'No 
Smoking’ compartment in the coach next to 
Ihe engine. I always take that one.” I did, 
and so we were now speeding through the 
countryside, golden in the evening light, on 
our way to spend the weekend with Laurie's 
family, an hour's run from Loudon. Around 
the carriage sat tycoons, briefcases beside 
them, bowler hats and rolled umbrellas 
ranged on the racks above their heads, their 
solidarity challenged only by the man silting 
opposite to me who wore tweeds, had a 
deerstalker hat, and carried a butterfly net. 

Silence reigned, broken only by the 
tumpty-tee-tum, tumpty-tee-tum of the 
wheels and the discreet rustle of paper as the 
tycoons turned to the financial pages of their 
news Bheets. How startling then for every- 
one to come briskly to life as the train slowed 
down. Why, they all knew one another! 
"Tomorrow morning as usual? Ten o'clock 
on the first tee?” said one man, leaning 
toward his opposite number. Laurie's neigh- 
bor, with a charming smile at me, said to 
him, "If your friend is a guest for the 
weekend, dobring her round.” Someone else 
was asking the naturalist about the butterfly 
position. 

"But Laurie," \ protested, as wc left the 
station. "Why the silence? You were uli- 
vious/y all friends." 

Patiently Laurie explained: "You see, as 
commuters we travel daily by the some 
N would be tiresome if we had to talk 
ail the time; besides wc need to study our 
papers. You don't have to talk continuously 
lobe friendly." 

"All very well for you," I grumbled. "But I 
like to talk, and how is 0 stronger to know? 
. The carriage is labelled 'No Smoking.’ Why 

not add another notice ‘Please, No Talk- 
ing'?" 

This brings me to the story about Unde 

Jaanie and the stranger: 

it happened in South Afrlcn many years 
' bcfo, ' c li lc advent of planes, the 
w wn y to reach distant parts wad by 


rail. A journey could take several days. 
Hemming to his farm in the north from a 
business trip to Cape Town, Uncle Jaanie, a 
nigged outdoor type, found himself facing a 
tall, elegant man in u well-cut tropical suit 
and wearing an eye-glass. 

"A visitor from Britain," decided Unde 
Jaanie, "and a nice-looking cliap." lie 
anticipated with pleasure the long hours of 
conversation they would enjoy. To South 
Africans, especially to those living in iso- 
lated regions, every stranger is a potential 
friend. As a boy Uncle Jaanie well remem- 
bered how his father, sighting a rider against 
Ihe horizon would send out a runner to offer 
the traveller a bed. a meal, fodder and drink 
for his horse. In exchange the stranger 
brought a welcome break in the monotony. 
The tradition survives. 

But before Uncle Jaanie could speak, the 
stranger had firmly taken up a book. Nothing 
daunted, Uncle Jaanie leaned forward and 
said pleasantly: "A visitor to this country?” 
“That is so," replied the other, politely but 
briefly. Uncle Jaanie tried again: "Been in 
South Africa long?" "Not very long," was 
the answer, but us the stranger returned to 
his book bis politeness had a hint of frost. 
Uncle Jaanie scanned the title: "Water 
Rights and the Law." Water Rights? Could it 
be possible? He must find out. 

"Going far?" he persisted, and now his 
eyes had a glint of mischief. 

The stranger sighed, dropped his eyeglass 
and fixed Uncle Jaanie with a very' frosty 
look. He said crisply, "My name is John 
Blank. I arrived in this country a week ago 
by the steamship 'Balmoral Castle.' 
Recent ly 1 acquired a farm, Riisl-cn-Vrede, 
near Elands vlui. I um on my way north to 
inspect the property, and to discuss the 
question of water rights with the owner of 
the ndjoining farm. This book is giving me 
the necessary background of information.” 
Replacing his eyeglass, he seemed about to 
resume his reading. 

By now Uncle Jnnnic's eyes were full of 
laughter. Leaning forward he placed his 
hand on the other man's knee: "I am your 
neighbor," he said, "the man you are 
travelling north to see.” 

Their friendship became warm and endur- 
ing. I know this is true becouse it was Uncle 
Jaanie who told me the story. 

Marjorie Bruce-Mllne 


How are we seeing? 


Wayfarers all 

Some men are marchers ; faces to the gale, 
beating life down beforetheir blindfold stride; '••< 
not to be questloned;‘not &1>e"derifetir r ’ ■ *' v 

and many a dogged mile I've trudged their trail. 

Then there are graceful pipers, piping strains 
to tangle souls in iridescent thread, 
curled, slender fingers beckoning ahead ; 
and I have clapped and capered in their trains. 

A blessed few proceed — serene, complete', ' . 
their Inner essence changeless, Btrong, and sweet; 
most gentle-handed, being full of strength; 
most humble, being great. TO them. at length, 
come, toireting, both toe drivers and the driven " 

and are refreshed,' 

To these my love Is given. 

'■ . Kate Brackett ' ' ; 


1 once lived in a house facing a drab street t 
that backed on a builder's yard. But from the fc 
upstairs windows there were fine views over a 
the town to peaceful hills and rich beech- v 
woods that flamed in autumn. What 1 saw l 
depended on the choice of window. 1 

Christian Science, illuminating the Scrip- 1 
tures, lias taught me that we all look out at i 
life through the windows of our habitual 
in Lerpretation of God ’s universe. ] 

None of us is fixed in utterly unchangeable 1 
material circumstances. And no matter how 1 
much H may seem so, neither have we been t 
dumped among inherently hostile or antago- t 
nistic persons'. What we see around us is I 
greatly conditioned by the way we look. Seen 
materially, life is apt to be discordant — in < 
some cases, as it is in the wake of war, It can 1 
be horrible, with no apparent immediate 
solutions. But when we learn to view " 
existence spiritually, harmony, even beauty, i 
can come into our experience. 

The human mind and the physical senses 
view the universe materially. Even though 
these senses, which are so easily proved 
unreliable, see man as fallible and physical, 
the Bible tells us man is made in the likeness 
of perfect God, Spirit, and is therefore 
spiritual and perfect. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, writes: “Mor- 
tal mind sees what it believes as certainly as 
it believes what it sees. It feels, hears, and 
sees its own thoughts."* 

Which thoughts should we trust and live by 

— those of the self-deceiving human mind, or 
those of God, the Mind that never makes 
mistakes? 

When Christ Jesus said, "Yo shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free,"** he was offering us total freedom 
from evil illusions. The Master knew that as 
the deception of matter and evil Is removed 
from thought by the inspiration of God's true 
ideas received in humble prayer and study, 
human discord is progressively destroyed. 

On this basis Jesus was able to heal 
disease, blindness, lameness. He reformed 
and regenerated men and women, fed the 
hungry, and even overcame death by his 
resurrection. He gave us the clue to all his 
mighty acts in the comforting fact that an 
understanding of spiritual truth — the only 
reality — brings freedom from matter's 
bonds. 

We tend to think our troubles are solid 
facts and must be battled with as powerful 
realities If we are to vanquish them. But 
Jesus looked at the world from a higher, 
mor6 spiritual consciousness and saw In- 
stead the untroubled reality of spiritual, 
perfect being. The effect of his knowing was 
to heal. Matter and evil, being lies, had to 
give up their afflictive claims. 

Jesus never acknowledged two kinds of 
existence. There is only one kind of exls- 

Become, as little children 

Denies his death fclorig high walls, 

One foot lovingly before the next. • 

His work comes carefully to nothing ; . 
With bright tools he shapes his visions 
. Aiid tireless revisions. . - . 

He commits himself too freely ; : 

Ahd lpses game^. belonglngs,', , • : : : ; W, 

- ■/ Track of time/; ' j-' .• 

'Quick to the point of stories, * * . • - ; 

lie watoheSfQrsljgps : • T , :V>V';. . ' .-7,.,.. 
Aridisnev^r 'charmed bycOnSiStenay; '; 

■ : ■ : 


tence, and that one is wholly spiritual 
because it reflects God, who is Life. In an 
article entitled "The New Birth" Mrs. Eddy 
writes, “Here, then, is the awakening from 
Ihe drearrrof life In matter, to the great fact 
lhat God Is the only Life; that, therefore, we 
must entertain a higher sense of both God 
and man. "+ 

If we look around us with little more than 
physical sight and material sense, persons 
and situations can grieve and frustrate us. 
But if we learn to see in a measure as Jesus 
saw — spiritually, with God-enlightened 
understanding — then we see as Chrfstly 
healers. 

Understanding and loving God's perfect 
creation, we help to heal ourselves, our 
neighbor, even our world. 

•Science and Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures, p. 86; **John 8:32; t Miscellaneous 
Writings, p. 18. 


A deeply 

Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks ul the great 
luvo and eumpassion that 
moved Jesus when he healed. 
In his ministry he turned the 
thought of those seeking healing 
to a fuller understanding of 
God's love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search of 
the Bible, Mary Baker Eddy 
discovered that Jesus' teaching 
and healing were scientific. She 
learned that health, freedom, 
and abundance are the natural 
and provable effects of God's 
overflowing goodwill for His 
children. 

After proving this in her own 
healing work, she taught others 
how they could be healed by 
spiritual means alone. She ex- 
plains this method of Christian 
healing in her 'book Science and 
.- Health with Key to the Scrip- 
tures. A careful study oF Its mes- 
sage can give you the clear 
understanding of God that 
healsi. You can obtain a copy 
with Jhe coupon below. 

; •: -Miss FranceS^^t^risbrt * ' V"" ’■ 
Publisher’s Agent A 
4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor, 
London SWIX 7JH • 

please send me i a “• paperback 
. copy .- of Scidncd-and Health 
with Key .to the SpViplures.CH) 

> : -,'V: ' -' v - : . : . . 

1 7 , | ' — r - ; - rr . 

V;, Addrgs^ ; < , ' . ' ■ y .j — ! ' - ' .'" ' V 

/Postal- -■ \ ../ ‘ i • 

- '■ 'Cheque/ ' enclosed 

*■ ,tis ;paymept 'in-full.'-' ; 
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Brezhnev key to SALT success 


By Victor Zorza 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor v 

Washington 

The question of Leonid I. Brezhnev's health and his possible 
retirement at the 25th Communist Party congress in 
February is coming to have a major impact on superpower 
politics, just as President Richard M. Nixon’s Watergate- 
induced weakness did when It led to expectations of his own 
retirement. 

Mr. Nixon's weakness was the reason his last summit 
meeting with Mr. Brezhnev — originally intended to mark a 
major advance In the limitation of strategic arms — made no 
significant progress. Hie result of Mr. Brezhnev's present 
weakness is that this year's party summit, which was 
originally scheduled for the spring, then for the summer, then 
for the autumn, and which is now expected at the turn of the 
year, may not be held at all . 

If It Is held, it may evade the real issues which have 
produced an impasse at the U.S. -Soviet strategic-arms talks 
and thus lead to the resumption of a virtually uncontrolled 
arms race. 

The SALT 2 talks have now reached another fateful 
crossroads in the seemingly irresistible march of technology 
which threatens to overwhelm the puny efforts of politicians 
to control it. At the last crossroads, the politicians had the 
choice of stopping the development of MIRV, the multiple 
warhead missile, or continuing with the tests until the new 
weapon was proved . They chose to go ahead with the tests, bu t 
this meant in fact that both sides would then be driven by the 
technological Imperative to rearm their missiles with 
multiple warheads. 

Now a new technological advance, in the- form of cruise 
missiles, has become entangled with the politics of succession 
to Mr. Brezhnev. As distinct from ballistic missiles, the 
numbers of which are limited by the SALT agreement, the 
number of cruise missiles is not subject to any limitation - or 
so the United States maintains, in the face of Soviet 
objections. Ah distinct from ballistic missiles, the cruise 
TOtesllw, which are to be launched from ships, submarines, 
and aster aft, will be more accurate and cheaper and could 
thus become the main strategic weapoii M the future The 
cruise missile now being developed for the U.S. Navy will fit 
Into a standard torpedo tube, All submarines would thus 
become potential launcher platforms. 


This means that once the new missile has been tested and 
produced, the other side will have no way of verifying how 
many such launchers exists and will therefore feel compelled 
to. revise its own strategic posture accordingly, just as 
happened when the MIRV tests advanced beyond the point of 
no return. 

The advance of the cruise missile can be arrested only by 
political decisions in both the White House and the Kremlin, 
but any agreement would have to be a compromise requiring 
concessions on both sides. 

President Ford, increasingly under pressure from the 
Right as the election approaches, finds it difficult to make 
concessions that would lay him open to charges of neglecting 
the nation's defenses. Mr. Brezhnev's health is obviously 
failing, but there are clear indications that he is anxious to 
hang on to power until the party congress — and, if possible, 
beyond it. This is no time, therefore, to take on the Soviet 
military-political complex, for apy concessions he may 
extract from it now may cost him his Job later. 

Intelligence analysts in Washington now give Mr. Brezhnev 
no more than a 60:50 chance of continuing in power after the 
party congress, basing their estimates mainly on evidence of 
his declining health rather than of any significant weakening 
in his political position. My own study of the evidence leads 
me to the conclusion that Brezhnev’s political position is 
much weaker than is generally thought and that the 
possibility of his removal is therefore much greater. 

But even if the chances are only 50:50 and even if the 
reasons are mainly those of health, the consequences of Mr. 
Brezhnev’s departure from the scene would be so dangerous 
as to require serious and urgent consideration before it is too 
late. The dismissal of Mr. Khrushchev led to a freeze in Soviet 
foreign-policy initiatives while the new leadership took 
several years to find its feet, and this is even more likely to be 
the case when Mr. Brezhnev goes. His successor will be in no 
position to make foreign-policy concessions while he consoli- 
dates his domestic power base — and no progress on SALT is 
possible without concessions from both sides. 

So long as Mr. Brezhnev is there, the chances of reaching a 
satisfactory SALT agreement are better than after his 
departure. If .the chance ia not taken now, it may soon be too 
late because the closer the date of the party congress 
approaches, the less freedom of maneuver he has. 

® 1975 Victor Zorza 


Britain: that old brain drain again 


By Philip Venning’ 

Special to ** 

, The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Talk of another brain drain is suddenly back in the news in 
Britain. Not since the 1960s when planeloads of British 
scientists and engineers were lured across the Atlantic by 
generous research opportunities. lavish salaries (and, some- 
times, better weather) has emigration aroused so much 
public concern. - 

This time it is disgruntled doctors and other health workers 
who seem to be packing their bags. And there has been a 
recent burst of publicity for the growing number of writers, 
actors and rock stars (Elton John and the Rolling Stones 
among others* who have been forced to live abroad to escape 
ferocious taxation. 

In spite of recent immigration from the so-called New 
Commonwealth (countries like iHdla, Kenya, and the West 
Indies) Britain has traditionally been a net exporter of people. 
Between 1964 and 1974, for example, 2.8 million left the 
country and only 2.3 mtlHon came in. 

But the balance of migrants with brains and skills is to . 
Britain '8 disadvantage. Many ot those on the boats and planes 
out of the country are accountants, architects, university 
lecturers, Industrial managers, and other qualified or 
experienced people. Nearly 62,000 “professional and manage- 
rial workers” left last year alone. Though Britain in turn 
drains the Commonwealth of much of its qualified manpower, 
and many emigres do come back in the end, the country still 
suffers an overall loss — 14,000 last year plus families. 

Not surprisingly it Is an emotional Issue. But it 1 b not always 
quite what it seems. Contrary to popular belief Britain 
actually gained ah extra 6,000 scientists during the 19608. 
Those who left to work abroad were engineers and tech- 
nologists, particularly alarming in a country with a, poor- 
record of applying its Inventiveness. 

This loss was largely due to the American space program, a 
subsequent government report confirmed. As the progrtiin. 
ran down, emigration: decltaed' and many of the Britijsh 
scientisWand ehglneerscame home. - *>, . i .;. ■ 


The present row over emigration by doctors is rather 
different, and, many would say, artificial. The medical 
profession have been using it as a political weapon in a battle 
with social services minister Barbara Castle. 

The doctors have an accumulation of complaints - about 
pay , hours of work, and the Labour Government's plan to ban 
Private patients from National Health hospitals. Just how 
much this is prompting doctors to leave the country is 
debatable. 

Even the evidence for Increased emigration is disputed. 
Recent figures are hard to come by. Certainly more doctors 
are enquiring about jobs abroad. 

But the numbers involved are tiny, and on their own would 
be little threat to the health service. However the number of 
new immigrant doctors practicing in Britain has dropped 
sharply. This follows tighter regulations governing their 
qualifications, particularly their fluency in English in- 
troduced eariier this year. ? ; ’ ! 

Doctors of course are not the only professional group 
Interested in working abroad. Britain \m always sent 
thousands of teachers to Commonwealth schools, and now that 
education budgets at home are being cut, more will probably 
start looking- abroad. But the jobs may not be so easy to find. 

Australia, for example, which still attracts more Britons 
than any other country (369,000 from 1969 to 1973) has its own 
unemployment, and the granting of immigration permits is 
i u ® on troIled. Other professional workers will not 
And it much better, unless they have some obscure specialist 

- So far, in spite of Britain’s entry to the European Economic 
Community, the number of British businessmen actually 
settled on the Continent has probably not risen dramatically. 
-In (tat longer term the enormous economic and social 
development taking place in the Middle East may prove to be 
toe biggest sponge fpr British talent. But it has so far hot 
really had much effect. . . , . 

.•"• • • o." ‘ 
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Melvin Maddocks 


How to try 
without really 
succeeding 

“U seems to me that the fundamental problem of 
American industrial and organizational life might 
be put in terms of this distinction between the need 
to accomplish something and the need to appear as 
if one had accomplished something.” — David 
Riesman, interviewed in Human Behavior maga- 
zine 

I. A. Cheeve, president of Tweedledee, Tweedledum 
Toy Company, Inc., was sticking out his lower lip In a 
way that his first vice-president, Abel Dabbler, didn’t 
like. Didn't like at all. Dabbler, who had been fired by ! 
Cheeve and, fortunately, rehired seven times in the last j 

10 years, knew all toe danger signals. And the pout, as 
far as he was concerned, was an omen that the Cheeve ‘ 
lips once again were about to pronounce the words: 1 

“Dabbler, you’re through." 

But first there had to be fun-and-games, 

"Have you seen this?” Cheeve asked, tossing a rolled 
magazine in the direction of Dabbler's cashmere vest. 

The copy of Human Behavior sprawled open to the 
Riesman interview, with the key passage underlined in 
trembling purpie by a felt-tip pen. Dabbler, expecting 
somethihg far worse — an audit of his September 
expense account at the least — scanned the four-page 
interview in 14 seconds flat, showing the eye-swiveling 
speed he had acquired at the Dynamite Reading 
Institute. Then he let the magazine fall to the 
president's teakwood desk, as if dropped by an invisible 
but particularly disdainful pair of tongs. 

“Just another Harvard professor, sir. Ivory tower 
stufr. More Parklnson-e-law jokes. Haven't wc been 
through all that before?” 

Cheeve was barely listening "What do we do here A 
Tweedledum, Tweedledee?” 

“We make TV-oriented toys," Dabbler answered 
with excessive patience. “Howard Coseil footballs for 
boys. Cher dolls for girls." 

"And unisex toys too," Cheeve reminded him. "Like 1 
the Bonnie-and-Ciyde submachine gun." 

. ."Right, sir." 

"And what are you up to at Tweedledee, Tweedle- 
dum?" Cheeve asked far too sweetly. "What do you, as 
• it were, do or make?" 

Dabbler decided to stand on dignity. "If you don’t 
know, sir, I doubt if it’s my place to tell you.” 

“Humor me," said Cheeve, with a rather nasty sneer 
replacing the pout. "Me and Professor Riesman. Tell us 
what you really accomplish.” i 

"If you insist,” said Dabbler, doing his imitation of 
Henry Kissinger before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. ”1 think of myself as the Threc-C Man, sir. 

First I create. I drearii up projects, originate ideas. 

Next I coordinate. I plan, then I bring the right people 
together — the designers, the engineers — to execute 
the plan. Last of all I communicate. I set up a kind of 
forum for our product. Involving everybody from our 
floor-sweepers to our customers.” 

It was a speech that had gone exceptionally well when 
Dabbler delivered it to the graduating class at tjie.n 
Thropmorton School of Business. Why were Cheeve ’8 
lips now making a shape curiously like a raspberry? . ■ 
“Lot me translate you into Riesmanese,” said .the 
president. "You create. That means you covenjuASSk^ 1 
forest’s Worth of paper with memos about, sdjrsMfw 7 
Cronkite Halloween mask until our duplicators break 
down -and our IN boxes groan. Then you write more 
memos - ‘qpdates’ — to report on the nonprogress of 
■ he « y° u Proposed in your first memos. 

»' And you coordinate, eh Dabbler? Meaning, we all 
have to sit around conference tables* explaining why we 
haven’t answered your memos on the ‘Planet of the 
Apes’ wristwatch. f- 

‘‘Then you communicate. Translation: You run up 8 
bigger phone bill talking about toy bazookas than the : 
Pentagon does talking about real ones. 

"Vo 11 are an abstraction. Dabbler. The middle man’s 
middle man. My only question is this: Hew many of you-. . 
are on my payroll? How much of my money ia going to ' 

Riesman pseudo-accompllshers?" 

"Well, air," said Dabbler* "I've often thought 
myself as a fourth C - pauuttanL.l^ y - ' j 

> jjwwtl gat jve task fdrce and wrlte a report answering :.', 

1 •• tout, question fofyott?’.’ 
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The future of Britain's House of Lords if there’s 


By Francis Renny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Britain - a country with no written con- 
stitution to limit the powers of the parlia- 
mentary majority — paradoxically could have 
a constitutional crisis. The nonelcctcd and 
conservatively inclined House of Lords is at 
loggerheads with the Commons. At issue are 
^reepieces of socialist legislation . 

First is a labour relations bill which could 
force union discipline upon newspaper editors, 
w affecting the freedom of the press. Second 
h a bill which would extend state ownership 
god supervision and workers participation in 
management over private industry. And third 
feabiU to enable local government to buy land 
cheap and sell it dear. 

The Lords have been busily amending all 
three,, contrary to Labour wishes, and the 
government will certainly use its Commons 
majority to reverse the amendments. The 
question then arises: will the Lords repeat 
their alterations, or will they melt away into 
the backwoods, leaving the offensive legisla- 
tion to sneak through almost unopposed? 

If the Lords continue to resist, the govern- 
ment may reach back to the year 1911 and 
bring out the heavy artillery of the Parliament 


Act, enabling the Commons to push through 
legislation even without Lords approval. 

The present situation rests on the fact that, 
with the majority of Lords still hereditary. 
Labour has no certain majority in the Upper 
House. Among the 350 or so peers who turn up 
with any regularity, only about loo are Labour 
and perhaps the same number independents. 
Tills last group helps to make it hard for the 
Conservative leaders to conduct opposition 
with much reliance on discipline. 

Even if the front bench Tory Lords retire 
with dignity, the leadership cannot be sure 
that the back and cross benches will not 
continue firing to the bitter end. And the end 
at its very bitterest could be the abolition of 
the House. This could leave the country in the 
hands of a Commons majority elected by 
barely one-third of the total electorate. To 
some observers, this would seem less than a 
victory for democracy. 

Thus, even though the three bills under 
dispute all involve important questions of 
Conservative principle, the Tory leadership is 
not eager for the final showdown. They are 
aware, however, that Tories in general are 
feeling frustrated. In the Commons they 
cannot defeat Labour without the votes of the 
Liberals and Nationalists, which are not 
forthcoming. And even though public opinion 
polls show Labour fortunes to be low, there 


have not been the by-elections to prove that. 
So the Tories are tempted to let off steam in 
the Lords. 

But Tory leaders also know that many 
Labour members would like to campaign on 
nothing better than the class issue of "Down 
with feudal privilege!" It might be used to 
cover up many socialist failures. 

In fact the Labour leadership itself finds the 
Lords a useful Institution, not only as a 
chamber Tor revision or overflow issues, but 
also as a pasture to which superannuated MPs 
can be pensioned off. The daily attendance 
allowance is something many a retired trade 
union official would appreciate. His wife 
might even fancy becoming a baroness, and 
the institution of life peerages (non-heredl- 
tary) helps to take away some of the feudal 
taint. 

Constitutional experts agree that there must 
be a reform of the LordB before long, if only 
because the overworked Commons desper- 
ately need the help of an effective upper 
house. It is possible that in such a chamber, 
hereditary peers would no longer take seats 
automatically. The principle of regional, in- 
stitutional or vocational representation is 
being mentioned. The only sure thing is that 
never again will the Lords appear like their 
Gilbert and Sullivan forebears who "Did 
nothing in particular, and did it very well." 


Joseph C. Harsch 


Eavesdropping is an unpleasant and socially 
unpopular thing. It hns been done down 
through the ages, but it is usually associated 
with crime, malice, or tynuiny. There are 
laws against \V. There nre also laws which 
sanction It under special circumstances 
■ F° r example, a gourt can authorize wirc- 
taping (a modern form of eavesdropping) 
when there is evidence of possible crime or 
concealment of crime. Any police department 
can get a warrant for such tilings when it can 
snow reasonable grounds for suspicion. Open- 
ing other people's letters or rending their 
lelegrams are forms of eavesdropping. 

roe Intelligence branches of the U.S. fed- 
frai government have done a lot of enves- 
opping. Committees or House and Senntc in 
Washington have spread some or tho delnilson 
pubhc record. The quantity of such 
eavesdropping is — shall we say, impressive. ’ 
-J 1 * 1952 ( tou first Eisenhower year) to 
» 3 the lust Nixon yenr) the U.S. Central 
Mergence Agency (CIA) road 215,000 pieces 
P^ig through the Now York Post 
>cc. This was not nil under Republican 
11 wont on right through too 
ennedy and Johnson administrations. Mostly 
mail which was opened was mall going 
thc United States and Communist 
nines. During this Bame time the CIA 
27 (K?L ap ^ ed **■* oulsIt les (fronl and back) of 

iun^ eCeS ° f maJ1 t0 01111 from *^ e 

FBI has also been busy opening letters. 




.jj 1 ® end of the I ndochina war has brought no 
between Moscow and* Peking. The 
■jWbunist giants fear each other’s expansion 
JJjnerleans leave - And they no longer feel 

trained by solidarity with Hanoi’s "revolu- 
front line." Their new activism is most 
IndiSi *n new Communist countries of 1 
f«j, [jtoB, but it pervades Asia and may be 
Vint ° 8 deputed Sino-Soviet border, 
feonfoui” 18 centur lcs-old fear of China, and ■ 
by faJl i aivanta ges Hanoi niight expect. 
p eklnTf the more distant Russians, make 
hLj J ump at each suggestion of cioietf 
a]arnwi 0 ? c ® w '^ e8 ‘ China' seems especially- 
wants n«S? a ' Wo *tern report .that Russih 
lacilttin, ■ alr ri Bhts at former American 
qliw. ? ouUl Vietnam. Hanoi does hot 
them lift E6ora 80(5 ,ma y hope to exploit 
a Chinese yice-Premieri 
Sinaia* ■ concem’duf'ino a trin to': North' 


On reading other people’s mail 


Us officials state that from 1944 to 1966 they 
conducted eight major mail-opening oper- 
ations. They claim this related mostly to 
"espionage operations” and did not involve 
fishing expeditions. 

What are we nf the plain citizenry ti» think of 
all u[ this cuvcMlrupping by departments of u 
government which supposedly exists for the 
benefit of the people? One expects this sort of 
thing where the people exist for the benefit of 
the state — as in the Soviet Union. But 
government in the United States is supposed to 
be "of the people, by tile people and for the 
people." The very act of government spying 
or eavesdropping on its citizens presumes the 
superior right of tiic state over the citizen. It 
most certainly should never be done unless 
manifestly in the interest of Uie majority of 
the citizenry. 

Yot Ihcre arc recognized exceptions. Eaves- 
dropping is proper, under legal safeguards, 
when crime is suspected. It is certainly 
proper in time of war, and is widely practiced 
in Lime of war. During World War II Qormuda 
was n busy place. All ninil passing between the 
United States and Europo was channeled 
through Bermuda where the tourist hotels 
were converted to mail-reading factories, It 
kept Bermuda prosperous and busy through- 
out tho war, and uncovered some spying. 

The CIA now recognizes and admits that all 
of its 1953 to 1973 mail and telegraph reading 
was illegal. It violated its basic law which 
restricts it to overseas Intelligence gathering. 


•’"** ; • .•"vi 
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-S6viet truce 




"uncivil act of political provocation” Hanoi 
chose to insult China by ignoring his speech, 
rather than Russia by printing It, pn issues 
such as Mrs. Gandhi’s suspension. L of Indian 
democracy, Hanoi takes Moscow's line,-., 

•• ■ * ^ it'-, •' . 

Hpnoi is thus a maiden courted by . two f 
suitors, and she hqs : lucrative offers; ftogk.- 
both.- Beyond Indochlpa, qountriep as . distant- .* 
as toe Philippines enjoy the role in lesser 
degree. They are the only winners, Japan is So ; 
vital a diplomatic marker that neither Cpm- 1 
munist ‘giant lots poll ticai relations, progress 
untii Tokyo speaks against the ..other’s, dqi.. 
signs.' Peking's leading media replaced their i • 
usual national. day e^itorlals this monUi with t 
charges of Spvlet intervention to -China’s , 
northwestern provinces.. China! discovered 
Sighs Of' “capitulationism ,r .lh witter Margin 
last ntontt ih * 


campaign aims at officials who favor co- 
operation with Russia. Other analysts detect a 
■ return to military professionalism, subordi- 
nated in recent years to political doctrine and. 
reliance on vast guerrilla Strategy to deter. the 

Soviets.' ! ..-V.; T /..'-I i 

Russia could: ho; niore conquer China, today 
thah Jhj^an dould In toe lSSO’S. it is unlikely, to 
. try. Bqtthe swoUeh Soviet millljary 
) afford hUge bardfer'eampp and chronic skir-, 
mjshing. , China responds only at riskl tq 
Premier Chou'fc driVe toward , a .modern- 
ecohqmy. yet Peking will hardly leave her; 


another 
Mideast war 


Domestic intelligence is supposed to be 
exclusively in the hands of the FBI. So the CIA 
is out of the mail-reading business at home. 

But the testimony of CIA and other govern- 
ment officials shows that during most c»f the 
linv all lias was guing on mi imv involved in it 
had any real doubt about its propriety. The 
Post Office Department did not object. It 
simply assumed that the CfA and FBI had a 
right to do such things which would have been 
prohibited to anyone else. It is only now, in 
retrospect, that the CIA recognizes that its 
behavior then was illegal and improper. 

There is an explanation. The "cold war” 
started long before 1953. Historians usually 
date it from a "guns not butter” Stalin speech 
of February, 1940, or from the Truman 
Doctrine of March, 1947. But what can be 
called an American counteroffensive against 
Soviot expansionism dates from 1953. That is 
when the CIA was told by then Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles to give the Soviets 
"something to worry about in their own back 
yard." Under Mr. Dulles's brother Allen, the 
CIA set about doing what it was told to do. It 
became active — very — all over the world. 

It’s impossible today to recapture the mood 
of those times. Suffice it to say that to those 
Involved in the American counteroffensive 
what they did then seemed to be part or a 
great, worthy, and noble crusade. That it 
seems different today proves that these are 
different times and that back then — people 
got carried away. 


By Francis Ofner 

Jerusalem 

An international gathering of generals and 
defense specialists meeting here recently * 
predicted two major trends which in their 
view would characterize a possible future 
Arab-lsraeli war: 

1. Hie battlefield -will be dominated by 
conventional weapons, although both sides 
may by then have nuclear capability. 

2. Despite the supersophistication of weap- 
ons Introduced in the Yom Klppur war two 
years ago, the tank and the airplane are likety 
to remain the main workhorses of both the 
Arab and Israeli armies. However, the 1973 
war demonstrated that the infantry and 
artillery have ceased to be the stepchildren of 
modern armies and have emerged anew as 
serious partners of the overall battle effort. 

These conclusions were reached by a num- 
ber of speakers at a conference of 400 experts 
from Israel, the United States, Europe, and 
Latin America examining the military and 
political influences of the Yom Kippur war. 
While many analysts In the United States 
believe Israel already may have nuclear 
weapons, the conference deliberately avoided 
this issue, a particularly sensitive one for 
Israel. 

However, at least one speaker. Prof. Geof- 
frey Kemp of Tufts University in Medford, 
Mass., argued that if Israel docs not already 
have the bomb, it should gel one. The Arabs, 

1 Professor Kemp srnd. are increasing their 
ability to inflict mortal wounds on Israel, and 
Israel, therefore, mny have to rely on u 
nuclear deterrent to avoid destruction. 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, himself a 
former chief of staff who led Israel's forces in 
their brilliant 1967 victory, refrained from 
taking a position regarding the need for a 
nuclear weapon. "For the next five, 10, or 15 
years we will live in an area where the main 
force will be a conventional force,” he said. 

However, the avoidance of nuclear war in 
the Middle East is an overriding concern of 
the superpowers, as pointed out by Britain's 
Brig. Kenneth Hunt, deputy director of the 
London institute of Strategic Studies. 

Brigadier Hunt stressed that the successful 
role played by Soviet antiaircraft and antitank 
missiles in the 1973 war would stimulate a 
wider role for electronic warfare in tho future. 
He was supported by a prominent Israeli 
defense scientist and Knesset member, Moshe 
Arens, who called the missiles a "revolution- 
ary change" In modern warfare. 

But Maj. Gen. Binyamin Peled, as Israel's 
Air Force chief, played down the role of the 
missiles which- proved so damaging to his 
fighters two years ago. General Peled said the 
missiles were too expensive and too limited in 
use to become predominant in any new Arab- 
Israeliconfyot.; j i ' . 

/ ; lLL-Oeh>jJwpr(lechaiGpr, the current cJuefctf : 
staff, stated, that a decisive victory was 
possible. in another , Arab-lsraeli war, but 
unlike the situation at the beginning of the! 
latest war, offensive strategy was vital, “You 
.can't be * good soldier with a defensive, 
mentality; Ybq have tojiave theflrivetqmove' 
forward, 'hk said.. •• J •' 

•One recurring question, regarding supe#- ( j 
ppvy er \ se alienees ! of! ' t^e; 197^! conflict . 

i.coqcerried tfie f|iti^'rpie r of the fitjvjtet Jumon*. | 


1 peace 


^edm^mic.^reamsj ? Given 1 ti# physiqalfralUy 
of ieddere W boto cb|ihtri'es t and the strength '! 
qf hawkish bjefrentfilh both capitals, 
likely 1 to softqfii: its \Une^ 

■ » up! 
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